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INTRODUCTION 


Man meets man always in categories, whether as adult and child, 
man and woman, teacher and student, majority and minority, white and 
Oriental; and the human problem is to meet in such a way that the 
identities of both are enhanced—to activate new and creative poten¬ 
tials, and not to depend on each other's negative identities so 
frequently developed. 

Thus, the task before us is the task of personhood--the 
development of people from all categories of life to realize their 
potentials and the potentials in others as persons. Genuine mutuality 
and relationship hinges on true personhood, and authentic personhood 
depends on identity. 

For the Japanese Americans, before real personhood, mutual 
respect, and meaningful integration can take place in American 
society, the problem of identity must first be solved. 

This search for identity is a complicated one. First of all 
there is the physiognomic difference, which are fundamentally matters 
of visibility. The startling relevance of the color line to the basic 
problem of American democracy is quite apparent. Secondly, the 
Japanese Americans have an ethnic identification with a nation with 
which he is, for the most part, alien; and, at the same time, he is 
not wholly identified with the country of which he is a citizen 
because the country of his citizenship insists on identifying him with 
the nation of his ethnic identity. 
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Added to these two ethnic problems, they have been victims of 
a history of prejudice and discrimination, climaxed by the internment 
of 117,116 Americans of Japanese ancestry into concentration camps 
during World War 11. 

Acceptance as part of the United States was partially recog¬ 
nized as the result of a tremendous price of blood through the heroics 
of the 100th Infantry Battalion and the 442nd Regimental Team--the 
most decorated unit in the whole history of the United States Army. 

Through the strategy of accommodation—avoiding direct con¬ 
frontation and at their own pace, always shaped by the external 
realities of the large society, they were considered the "model 
minority" by many sociologists. How is it possible for this minority 
to adjust with such dignity and strength after all they have 
experienced? 

According to Raymond W. Mack in his book Race. Class, and 
Power , assimilation is usually a one-way street. He defines: 

Assimilation is the partial or total absorption of a minority 
person or group into the dominant group. Assimilation, thus, is 
usually a one-way proposition, with very little reciprocity or 
exchange of values, traditions, or customs. The minority group 
discards its peculiar and foreign ways as the price of complete 
merger with and disappearance into the dominant social structureJ 

In the process of acculturation and assimilation, in spite of 
the growing acceptance, the Japanese Americans have lost their 
identity and personhood. Persecuted people, no less the Japanese 
Americans, are apt to fuse negative images held up to them by the 


'Raymond W. Mack, Race. Class, and Power (New York: American, 
1963), p. 287. 
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dominant majority with the negative identities cultivated in their 
own group. There is ample evidence of inferior feelings and marked 
self-hate in all minority groups. 

In the assimilation process, advocated by the progressive- 
minded liberals, what has taken place during the post World War il 
period was the absorption of the Japanese American with the following 
six consequences that will be dealt with in this study: 

1) Loss of identity--absorption by the majority 

2) Emasculation—subservient and accommodating stance 

3) Perpetuation of the majority racist position 

4) Poor self-image 

5) Loss of power-base in the racial struggle for equa lity 

6 ) Dehumanization—loss of personhood 

The Sansei (third generation Japanese American) are going 
through an identity crisis. One Sansei is quoted to have said, "I am 
not White, I am not Black. They tell me I am a Japanese. But the 
only Japanese identity I have is my face and name! Who am I anyway?"^ 

It is the task of this dissertation to articulate the 
necessity of the pluralistic strategy in their search for identity. 

The so-called "melting pot" theory has to be postponed at least for 
two more generations at least. The emphasis on desegregation and 
assimilation is not appropriate at this moment of history in the 
development of mutuality and genuine personhood among the Japanese 
Americans. 

Through the pluralistic strategy, it is proposed that the 
Japanese Americans can develop a strategy of "Yellow-power" or 
ethnic pride and positive ethnocentrism—developing their unique 

2j. k. Sasaki, "They Tell Me I Am a Japanese." Crossroads. 

XX (March 7, 1969), 7. - 
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mythology and meaningful aspects of their culture and heritage. Also 
a strategy for political leverage in coalition with all Asians and 
the larger minority groups. As a distinguishable minority, further 
along the road of respectability by the majority Whites, and yet 
identified with the minority groups and their struggles, the Japanese 
Americans may be able to fulfill a unique role as agents of recon" 
ciliation in the more pronounced conflict between the Blacks and the 
Whites. The color "yellow 11 being somewhat subdued in contrast to the 
"black" and "white" polarization. 

In this struggle and through the pluralistic strategy, the 
Japanese Protestant churches must assume a leadership role. Thus far, 
the ethnic churches and leadership have taken their cue from their 
"White Fathers" and have obediently conformed to whatever policies and 
directions instigated by them. As the result, the old-line inte¬ 
gration format, that perpetuates the inferior status of the Japanese 
Americans, has been the pattern. The Japanese American leadership, 
now come of age, are realizing the dehumanizing effects of this pattern 
and seek to develop their own structures. What is involved in this 
new strategy? What are the areas in which the Japanese Protestant 
churches can give leadership? What are the contributions that the 
Japanese can make to Western theology? What is the Church's respon¬ 
sibility in helping people to find their essential identity? 

Behind the struggle for identity and humanness is the search 
for the essential identity of man in terms of existence, i.e., Who am 
I? In answer to this wider search, the Christian basis of permanent 
identity is proposed in the epilogue. 
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The twofold thesis then is the strategy of pluralism as the 
method for ethnic identity and humanness, and the Christian identity 
as the answer to man's search for his essential identity. 

The first part of this dissertation will take the phenomenon 
ligical posture, describing the historical experiences of the 
Japanese in the United States and the underlying racism that is 
deeply embedded in American society. The second emphasis will 
revolve around the basic problem of the search for identity and the 
strategy to make this search possible for the ultimate fulfillment of 
personhood for the Japanese Americans. 

It will be useful here to summarize briefly the general 
background of the Japanese Americans. Census figures placed the 
number of Japanese in the United States in 1880 at 1A8. Most were 
students who eventually returned to Japan. They represented the 
nobility and upper classes. From 1885 on, Japanese were allowed to 
leave their country and thousands of young Japanese men came to the 
West Coast of the United States. Their average age was eighteen. . 
These pioneers from Japan were known as "Issei" (first generation 
Japanese). 

The children of the Issei, or Nisei (second generation 
Japanese American), were generally born between 1910 and 19^0, and 
by 1960's ranged from 30 to 55 years of age. 

The Sansei (third generation Japanese American), have in 
general been born since World War II, and by the 1960's were beginning 
to enter high schools and colleges. This population is almost 
totally acculturated. 
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464,000 Japanese were living in the western United States. Hawaii is 
the state with the largest number—203,4555 California is next with 
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CHAPTER I 


THE SILENT MINORITY 


Journalist Bill Hosokawa, associate editor of the Denver Post , 
spent hours and days debating what the title of his book on the Nisei 
(second generation Japanese American) should be. He finally concluded 
on the title, NISEI—The Quiet Americans .^ This is an appropriate 
description of the Nisei as no other characteristic is so pronounced 
among them as that of silent acceptance of life with its misfortunes 
and fate. 

Edwin 0. Reischauer, Harvard Professor and United States 
Ambassador to Japan (1961-1966), wrote concerning the Japanese in the 
United States: 

No immigrant group encountered higher walls of prejudice and 
discrimination than did the Japanese-“the denial on racist grounds 
of the right to naturalization, the denial in the areas where they 
largely lived of the right to own land or enter certain pro¬ 
fessions, and eventually complete exclusion. None experienced a 
more dramatic crisis than they did when, on the outbreak of war 
with Japan, one hundred thousand of them—aged immigrants and 
their assertively loyal American-born children alike—were herded 
from the West Coast into what amounted to concentration camps. 

None retained greater faith in the basic ideals of America or 
showed stronger determination to establish their rights to full 
equality and justice, even when their fellow Americans seemed 
determined to deny them both. None showed greater loyalty to the 
United States or greater willingness to make sacrifices on the 
battlefield or at home for their country.^ 

Through all this, they remained silent. 


^Bi11 Hosokawa, NISEI—The Quiet Americans (New York: Morrow, 

1969). 

^Edwin 0. Reischauer, "Foreword" in Hosokawa. Ibid . 




Silence among the Japanese can be attributed to two major 
factors. One was the sense of being strangers in the land--they were 
always considered "Japanese" and never "Americans." The second was 
the cultural factor. 

Douglas G. Haring in his article "Japanese Character in the 
Twentieth Century" quotes several authorities that give insight to the 
passive and quiet behavior of the Japanese. 

H. Minami describes basic traditions of submission to the 
powerful and of duty as fixed obligation toward statuses, not to 
individuals. The family hierarchy still is the model for social 
relations. Obedience is the highest virtue and clever persons 
manipulate obedience to private advantage. . . . Distrust of 
happiness is traditional. . . . Traditional g?ri (duties toward 
statuses) denies individuality; the ethics of respect for indi¬ 
viduals conflicts with submission, rejects impersonalism, and 
accepts happiness.3 

Why the Japanese did not resist the mass evacuation during 
World War II is a question that is constantly appearing, especially 
among the more aggressive Sansei (third generation Japanese Americans) 
who cannot conceive that their parents and grandparents would permit 
the United States government to herd them like cattle into concen-. 
tration camps. 

Kitano** gives both a political and psychological explanation. 
Politically, the prewar Japanese were powerless—the Isseis (first 
generation Japanese immigrants) were denied citizenship rights, and 
the Niseis were just reaching voting age. The pyschological reason 


3Douglas G. Haring, "Japanese Character in the Twentieth 
Century," Annals of the American Academy . CCCLXX (March 1967), 138. 

**Harry H. L. Kitano, Japanese Americans (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hal 1, 1968), p. 44. 
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places the emphasis on norms-“the "how to behave in situations" 
direction of the Japanese culture ascribed to their docility. Norms 
and values emphasizing conformity and obedience meant that those in 
power (e.g., the United States Army) were able to use this position 
to gain the cooperation of the evacuated population. The shikataganai 
("it can't be helped") attitude; or, "I'll become an even better 
American—I'll cooperate more than a hundred percent to prove it" 
attitude; the high need for love and acceptance among many Japanese 
led them to patterns of behavior according to their perception of the 
expectations of those in authority. 

One of the early traits taught the Japanese youth is desig¬ 
nated by the term gaman (grin-and-bear-it) attitude. According to 
Dr. Theodore H. E. Chen, Director of the East Asian Studies Center at 
the University of Southern California, the Sanseis do not share their 
parents' life style. In his article, "Silent Minority-“The Oriental 
American's Plight," he makes this pronouncement: 

The trouble is that many of the young Oriental Americans do 
not share their parents' complacency or acceptance of status quo. 
There are signs of restlessness among them. Unlike their parents 
and grandparents, they have no cultural or emotional ties with 
the Orient. 


...they disassociate themselves from their parents' complacency 
and proclivity to get along with "the establishment." On the 
other hand, they do not accept the majority view that the 
Orientals are no problem simply because they have not created 
trouble. Born and educated in the United States, they have 
striven to be full-fledged Americans, but they are beginning to 
realize that they are considered hyphenated Americans, at best. 
They have not received the full share of what by their birthright 
they are entitled to.5 


STheodore H. E. Chen, "Silent Minority: The Oriental- 
American's Plight." Los Angeles Times (June 8, 1969). 
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The third generation is becoming vocal, however, for two 
generations of prejudice and discrimination, the Japanese in America 
silently accepted their lot with the shikataganai attitude. 

ANT I-JAPANESE HERITAGE 

The history of the Japanese in the United States begins with 
the coming of the first immigrant to California on May 27, 1869, the 
year after the inauguration of the Meiji era in Japan (although a 
few students came to the United States to study since 1866, and 149 
Japanese immigrants were hired as plantation workers in Hawaii on 
May 17, 1868). Even before the Japanese immigrants appeared in 
America, the psychological foundation of the Japanese stereotype had 
been laid: it was that of the "heathen Chinese." Except for the 
evacuation experience of the Japanese Americans, the lot of the 
Chinese in America has been a series of inhuman treatment. The 
Chinese who preceded the Japanese by a generation were kept in semi¬ 
slavery. In some areas killing a Chinese was no more a crime than- 
killing a dog. Regarded as something less than human, the Chinese 
were ready-made whipping boys for demagogues. By 1882, Congress was 
persuaded to pass the Chinese Exclusion Act that barred further 
Chinese immigration for ten years. The Act was extended another ten 
years in 1892, and in 1902 it was extended again for an indefinite 
period. 

The Japanese were the logical successors to the Chinese as 
soon as the attempt to get rid of the Chinese took place. It was poor 
timing for the Japanese to come, since the Japanese were frequently 
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lumped together as "coolies" and "Asiatics," and as late as 1906 
they were classified together as "mongolians." Somewhere along the 
line, hostile sources introduced the term "yellow" with all its con - 
notations of the hated Chinese and gave it a derogatory racial slur. 
Through racist progapanda, the servile stance of the early Orientals 
in the United States, because it was the safest and for all practical 
purposes the only alternative, was used to associate yellow with 
cowardice. 

It may be of interest to insert here that in the Orient, yellow 
is regarded as a sacred color. Yellow is the traditional color of 
marriage in India among the Brahmans, and Buddhist priests wore yellow 
robes upon ordination. 

Although the derogatory term "yellow" was made to apply to 

both the Chinese and Japanese, once the Chinese were excluded from 

entering the United States, the Japanese became the primary target 

for racist propaganda. Comparing the Chinese with the Japanese, the 

United States Industrial Commission reported in 1901 that the Japanese 

are "more servile than the Chinese, but less obedient and far less 

desirable. They have most of the vices of the Chinese, with none of 

the virtues. They underbid the Chinese in everything, and are as a 

c 

class tricky, unreliable and dishonest." 

The propagation of this stereotype was nurtured by the ambi¬ 
tions of special interest groups and individuals. Speaking about 

^United States Industrial Commission, Reports on Immigration 
(Washington: G.P.O., 1901), XV, 754. 



stereotyping, Daniels and Kitano describes it as the most common means 
for maintaining prejudice. 
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The most common mechanism for maintaining prejudice is 
stereotyping. Stereotypes appear to be unique to each ethnic 
group. Each group develops a distinct set of cultural charac¬ 
teristics; each shapes the behavior of its members and enters 
into the American historical schema differently in terms of size, 
geographical location, and situation. An interesting question for 
analysis is the nature and content of stereotypes. Are they 
structurally determined, so that the group occupying the bottom 
of the ladder is viewed similarly, regardless of its color, 
nationality, or ethnic group? Or do certain reputations remain 
with tertain groups, no matter what their position in the 
stratification system?7 

Shibutani believes that certain structural commonalities and 

consistencies remain, and that recurrent ways of evaluating ethnic 

categories apparently depends upon relative group position in the 

o 

system of stratification. 

The anti-Japanese agitation in California was one of the most 
curious phenomena of the prewar period. In expressing their dislike 
of the Japanese, West Coast residents seldom stressed a particular 
factor but were satisfied with the repetition of a generalized 
statement. After a thorough investigation of anti-Oriental feeling 
on the West Coast, Ruth Fowler concluded that "group values and 
opinions are more influential than direct personal experience based 
on primary contacts. Immediate influences alone do not produce the 


7RobertDaniels and Harry H. L. Kitano, American Racism 
(Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hal1, 1970), p. 15. 

^Tamotsu Shibutani and Kian Kwan, 

(New York: Macmillan, 1965), p. 95. 
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opinions of the moment, but rather all the accumulated influences 
both present and past play a part in its creation. Thus changes in 
individual opinion do not greatly change the total group reaction. 

Dr. Robert E. Park has made a distinction between public 
opinion and racial ideologies. "Public opinion is the public mind in 
unstable equilibrium. It is concerned with what is in process and 
therefore problematic and debatable." Racial ideologies "are rooted 
in the memories, the tradition, and the mores of the particular 
community . . . they are not mere logical artifacts, formulas, or 
general conceptions; they are rather the historical products of long- 
continued conflicts and controversy."'® 

The four stock arguments that were used against the Chinese 
were applied to the Japanese. They were: 

1) They were unassimilable. 

2) They worked for low wages and thereby undermined the existing 
labor standards of American workmen. 

3) Their standards of living were much lower than those of 
American workmen. 

4) They lacked a proper political feeling for American demo¬ 
cratic institutions. 11 

The basis of hostility was both racial and economic. Virtually 
all the arguments against the Japanese stressed the contention that 
the Japanese could not be assimilated. By their definition, 


9Ruth Fowler, "Some Aspects of Public Opinion Concerning the 
Japanese in Santa Clara County." unpublished dissertation, Stanford 
University, June 1934. 

'^Robert E. Park, American Society in Wartime (Glencoe: 

Free Press, 1943), pp. 165 - 184. 

''Carey McWilliams, Prejudice—Japanese Americans (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1944), p. 17. 





assimilation meant biological absorption-"the melting pot concept— 
and they contended assimilation could not leap over the color line. 
The propaganda constantly helped distort the image of the Japanese. 
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"Yellow Peri 1“ 


A California editor wrote: "The great danger of the 'yellow 
peril 1 is its enormous size. With less than two million white men 
in California, and four hundred million Chinese in China, just across 
the way, the very smallest overflow from that limitless reservoir 
would swamp our Pacific Coast. 

The transfer of the yellow peril stereotype to the Japanese 
was the natural lumping of the Orientals together as "yellow people," 
and was accelerated by the increasing Japanese immigration. Orga¬ 
nized labor openly accused the resident Japanese of espionage: 

A characteristic among Japanese...is their propensity 
for spying.... Put a huge roof over the Japanese Empire, and 
you have a national Japanese detective agency, with which there 
is nothing to compare with the rest of the world.... Their 
spying has been done long ago about this country, and more 
particularly so, California, and the results are shown now. 

Japan intends to make California its Manchurian fieldJ3 

Accusations of this type continued even up to the time of 
Pearl Harbor. Grodzins, who made an exhaustive study of the 
California press, relates that, in spite of a certain tolerance and 


12chester Rowell, "Chinese and Japanese Immigrants—A 
Comparison," Annals . XXXIV: 2 (September 1909), 9. 

^"Yellow Peril." Organized Labor (March 11, 1905) The 
San Francisco Chronicle exclaimed a year later: "The Japanese who 
come here remain Japanese .... Every one of them, so far as his 
service is desired, is a Japanese spy," November 14, 1906. 
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understanding directly after Pearl Harbor, two nationally known 
commentators took up this yellow peril stereotype position. The first 
was Damon Runyon, the widely read and admired Hearst columnist. In 
his January 4 The Brighter Side column he wrote: 

I would be extremely foolish to doubt the continued existence 
of enemy agents among the large alien Japanese population. Only 
recently city health inspectors looking over a Japanese rooming 
house came upon a powerful transmitter, and it is reasonable to 
assume that menace of a similar character must be constantly 
guarded against throughout the war. (Runyon was in error. No 
secret radio transmitter was ever found in Japanese American 
hands) 

The next day, January 5, a Mutual Broadcasting Company radio 
commentator in Los Angeles who had a program called "News and Views 
by John B. Hughes" began a series of almost daily broadcasts, the 
gist of which was that 90 percent or more of American-born Japanese 
were "primarily loyal to Japan" and that the Justice Department was 
neglecting its duty by failing to move vigorously against them. This 
type of irresponsible broadcasting and journalism were to no small 
degree responsible for arousing public opinion and influenced the 
government into hasty and ill-considered action. ^5 

The power of the press and the credulity of the public is 
indicated by this somewhat descriptive account of what did and could 
happen in America. Underlying the hysteria and anxiety of propaganda 
and negative stereotyping is the fundamental source of racism. 


I^Damon Runyon, "The Brighter Side," San Francisco Chronicle 
(January 4, 1942) cited by Morton Grodzins, Americans Betrayed 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949), taken from Hosokawa, 
op . cit ., p. 264. 

15 0p inions expressed by John B. Hughes ("News and Views by 
John B. Hughes") at Los Angeles (California), January 5, 1942, cited 
by Grodzin, Ibid . 
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This attitude is still deeply embedded in American life as on 

March 1968, the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorder 

appointed by the President made this report: 

Of the basic causes, the most fundamental is the racial 
attitude and behavior of white Americans toward black Americans. 
Race prejudice has shaped our history decisively: it now 
threatens to affect our future. White racism is essentially 
responsible for the explosive mixture that has been accumulating 
in our cities . . . . 

Racism means simply the belief that one or more races have 
innate superiority over other races. Daniels and Kitano suggests 
four points describing racism: 

1) There is little validity in the doctrine of racial equality; 
some races are demonstrably superior to others. 

2) Races can be graded in terms of superiority. The Caucasian 
is presumed to be superior, and history is used to validate 
this claim. Caucasians have constantly shown their physical 
and mental superiority. 

3) Nations and peoples who have interbred with the non-white 
races do not progress, and countries controlled by non-whites 
do not progress. 

4) Amalgamation means the wiping out of the superior Caucasian 
race, a process which leads to the eventual decline of a 

ci vi 1 ization J7 

A study by Kitano indicates that racism is not particularly 
associated with disturbed or abnormal personalities, but it is the 
role of the "normal" personality. The normal person, strongly 
identified with his group, will tend to limit social interaction 


^National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, Report 
(New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1968), p. 2. 

^Daniels and Kitano, op. cit. . p. 3. 
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with other groups and thus be more discriminatory towards other groups 
than the marginal person. 

The treatment of the Japanese in California in the past and 
during Vtorld War II, and the expression of white racism, is taking 
place within the most technologically advanced and progressive culture 
the world has ever known. The hypothesis, rather the fact is (sub¬ 
stantiated by the National Advisory Commission report), racism is so 
embedded in the United States that it is hard to imagine that any 
white man can escape it. That racism is woven into the whole pattern 
of American society. That the race problem is basically the white 
majority problem, as Bennett in his Confrontation: Black and White 
states: 


We do not come up with the right answers to our problem 
because we seldom ask ourselves the right questions. There is 
no Negro problem in America; there has never been a Negro problem 
in America. The problem of race in America is a white problem. 

To understand that problem and to control it, we must address 
ourselves to the fears and frailties of white people. We learn 
nothing really from the study of Harlem. To understand Harlem 
we must go not to Harlem, but to the conscience of "good white 
people;" we must ask not what is Harlem but what have you made 
of Harlem? Why did you create it and why do you need it?'9 

In this connection Dr. Gunner Myrdal, the Swedish social 
economist of international reputation, in his study of what was called 
"The Negro Problem" in the United States, clearly recognized it as 
the "White man's problem." He writes: 


l8Harry H. L. Kitano, "Passive Discrimination: The Normal 
Person." Journal of Social Psychology . LXX (1966), 23“31. 

19Lerone Bennett, Confrontation: Black and White (Baltimore: 
Pilgrim, 1966), pp. 254-255. 
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It Is the white majority group that naturally determines the 
Negro's "place." All our attempts to reach scientific expla¬ 
nations of why the Negroes are what they are and why they live as 
they do have regularly led to determinants on the white side of 
the race line. In the practical and political struggles of 
effecting changes, the views and attitudes of the white Americans 
are likewise strategic. The Negro's entire life, and, conse¬ 
quently, also his opinions on the Negro problems, are, in the 
main, to be considered as secondary reactions to the more primary 
pressures from the side of the dominant white majority. 20 

Historically, by 1880 a respectable intellectual basis for an 
American racism was being developed in the United States. Historians, 
political scientists, and eugenists "discovered" that the democratic 
political institutions had been developed by and could thrive only 
among Anglo-Saxon people, while on the other hand, entire separate 
researchers "demonstrated" that, of all the many "races," one alone— 
variously called Anglo-Saxon, Aryan, Teutonic, or Nordic—had 
superior innate characteristics. 

The post World War I decades, epitomized by the works of two 
Eastern elitists, Madison Grant and Lathrop Stoddard, gave rise to 
propaganda against "the rising tide of color." 

Color migration is a universal peril, menacing every part of 
the white world .... The whole white race is exposed, 
immediately or ultimately, to the possibility of social steri¬ 
lization and final replacement or absorption by the teeming 
colored races .... There is no immediate danger that the white 
stocks may be swamped by Asiatic blood .... Unless (the white) 
man erects and maintains artificial barriers (he will) finally 
perish . . . . White civilization is today coterminous with the 
white race. 2 ' 


20 Gunner Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1944), xlvii. 

21 Lathrop Stoddard, Rising Tide of Color Against White World 
Supremacy (New York: Charles Scribners' Sons, 1920), pp. 297-303 
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This was the climate throughout the early years when Japanese 
immigrants were striving to settle on California’s golden shores, and 
this atmosphere took on the catch word: the "yellow peril." 


The Politics of Prejudice 


Roger Daniels in his book The Politics of Prejudice gives a 
thorough documentary picture of how the pressure groups were developed 
in an all out anti-Japanese campaign in the United States, especially 
California. These pressure groups were united in a five-point program 
laid down by the New Exclusion League. It stipulated: 

1) Cancellation of the "Gentlemen's Agreement" with Japan. 

2) Exclusion of "Picture Brides" from Japan. 

3) Rigorous exclusion of Japanese as immigrants. 

4) Confirmation of the policy that Asiatics shall be forever 
barred from American citizenship. 

5) Amendment of the Federal Constitution providing that no child 
born in the United States shall be given the right of an 
American citizen unless both parents are of a race eligible 
to citizenship. 22 

Daniels identifies four pressure groups in particular: The 
Native Sons of the Golden West, and its counterpart, the Native 
Daughters; the newly organized American Legion; the California State 
Federation of Labor; and various farm bodies, chiefly the California 
State Grange, with the help of professional politicians, formed the 
organized heart of the ant("Japanese movement. 

The sentiment expressed by Marshall DeMotte entitled 
"California: White or Yellow" emphasized that California was made a 


22 Taken from the League's letterhead; see also Grizzly Bear 
(Los Angeles), December 1919. 
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white man's state by the constitution of 1849, Article II, Section 1, 
dealing with citizenship, beginning with the words: "Every white 
male citizen," and the Constitution of 1879 reiterated this and 
strengthened this by specially mentioning Mongolians as "ineligible to 
citizenship." He makes a great issue about the population growth of 
the Japanese in California by showing the increase over the years. 

The birthrate in 1910 was 96-13 percent for the whites; while the 
Japanese were 2.24 percent. In 1919 for the whites it was only 
fo/86 percent; while the Japanese increased to 3t t 8|'percent. One 
thousand white women in 1919 had 99 children; while of the Japanese 
women, 288 were born. 2 ^ According to Daniels, the figures prove 
absolutely nothing, for they are in no wise comparable. "Because of 
the special conditions of the Japanese immigration, almost all Japanese 
wives were, during the period cited, in the first years of marriage 
and of prime childbearing age. To compare such a group to a different 
group of women ranging from fifteen to forty-five years of age and 
married for widely varying periods of time was patently absurd, except 
for purposes of propaganda."^ 

DeMotte cited that one-sixth of the land in California under 
irrigation was held by the Orientals. In 1919 out of the total of 
$507,811,881 farm production, the Oriental had $187,000,000 and the 
Japanese had $67,147,750. In 1915, the Japanese were third among 

^Marshall DeMotte, "California: White or Yellow," Annals . 

XCII (January 1921), 18-23. 

2 \oger Daniels, The Politics of Prejudice (New York: 

Atheneum, 1968), p. 89 . 
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the nationalities fishing in California; while in 1919, they were 
first. Think of one-sixth of the farms and one-third of the produce 
of any state under the control of the Japanese. 2 ^ 

In speaking of the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of 
God, DeMotte stated that the Japanese have a different idea of God. 

He uses the Golden Rule accordingly: "You would not want us to come 
to you to try to make over your country by a flood of whites; there¬ 
fore, do not come to us, for we will not have our country changed by 
a flood of yellow, for this is a white man's country." 2 ^ 

Counterattacking the allegations of the exclusionist, Sidney 
Lewis Gulick, a Congregational missionary who had lived in Japan for 
many years, made positive proposals on the whole subject of immi¬ 
gration. The heart of the missionary's scheme was this: "Immigration 
(to the United States) from any land should be allowed on a percentage 
rate of those from the same land who are already naturalized inclu¬ 
ding their American-born children." 2 ^ Gulick also concentrated on 
mobilizing widespread sentiment in favor of Japan through the 
Protestant churches. A three-point argument was used. First, 
prejudice against the Japanese was un-Christian. Second, if Asians 
were treated badly in California and the rest of the United States, 

^DeMotte, op. cit. . p. 18-23. 

26 lbid. . p. 23. 

2 7sidney L. Gulick, The American Japanese Problem (New York: 
Macmillan, 1922), p. 304. 


the vast Protestant missionary endeavors in China and Japan would be 
hampered. Third, an amelioration of racial conflicts would make war 
less probable. 

The Japanese Exclusion Act 

As far back as 1910, the California legislation encountered 

many anti~Japanese legislation that denied their basic civil rights. 

Legislation forbidding Japanese the use or ownership of power 

machines; forbidding Japanese to employ white girls; making Japanese 

inheritance of land illegal, and raising the standard fishing license 

fee of $10.00 per year to $100.00 for Orientals are mentioned by 
28 

Gulick. Segregation in the public school was instituted on 
October 11, 1906 by the San Francisco School Board requiring all 
Japanese in the public schools to attend a segregated Oriental school 
in Chinatown. 

The two most telling anti-Japanese victories were scored in 
the early twenties. Added to the "aliens ineligible to citizenship" 
was the reactivation of the California Alien Land Law of 1913. Its 
obvious intent was "to prevent aliens who are ineligible to citizen¬ 
ship from owning land in California." In 1920 the Alien Land Law 
became a raging political issue again to close the loopholes of the 
1913 law. Carey McWilliams saw definite sinister motives; 

United States Senator James D. Phelan, a Democrat seeking 
reelection when every sign pointed to a Republican landslide, 
premised his entire campaign upon the issue of white supremacy 
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.... To aid the sorely pressed senator, his colleagues arranged 
for the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization to hold 
hearings in California during the summer of 1920. The hearings 
were opened on July 12, 1920, by Senator Phelan himself. He 
testified that the "Japanese are an immoral people;" proceeded 
to confuse Buddhism and Shintoism; charged that California was 
headed toward "mongrelization and degeneracy." claimed that 
mysterious threats had been made upon his life; and urged that 
the Japanese be ousted to save the state from the threat of 
Bolshevi sm!^ 

The revised Alien Land Act was presented while the congres¬ 
sional hearing was still fresh and was adopted by a vote of 668,483 
to 222,086. 

The second major victory was the Japanese Exclusion Act of 
1924. Early in 1921 Hiram Johnson organized an Exclusion Committee 
of Western States to work with the California delegation in seeking 
an exclusion law. They were greatly influenced by the undisguisedly 
racists McClatchy and state attorney general, Webb. McClatchy told 
the committee: 

Of all the races ineligible to citizenship, the Japanese are 
the least assimilable and the most dangerous to this country 
.... They do not come to this country with any desire or any 
intent to lose their racial and national identity. They come 
here specifically and professedly for the purpose of colonizing 
and establishing here permanently the proud Yamato race . . . .30 

Webb remarked: 

It is not that we regard the Japanese as an inferior race or 
an inferior people. We are not concerned with that question. It 
is, however, because by experience and close touch with existing 
conditions have shown us that it is a question of race desira¬ 
bility. 31 


29McWi 11iams, op. cit. . pp. 58-59. 

3 ®Valentine Stuart McClatchy, Japanese Immigration Hearings . 
68th Congress, 1st Session (Washington: 1924), p. 7. 


3 Ulysses S. Webb, Brief for Appellant in Regan vs. King , 
pp. 42-43. 
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Unfortunately the Japanese Ambassador, Masanao Hanehara, wrote 
a letter which meant well, however, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, the 
Massachusetts Republican, seized on two words--"grave consequences"— 
to charge that it contained an improper "veiled threat" against the 
United States. A stampede was started in Congress and the House 
passed the new Exclusion Act 308 to 62, and the Senate 69 to 9* 

President Coolidge signed the measure on May 26, 1924 stating, "If 
the exclusion provision stood alone, I would disapprove it without 
hesitation. . . ."^ American Ambassador C. E. Woods in Tokyo 
resigned in protest against the law, stating, "Japan does not want to 
force emigrants upon the United States if we do not wish to receive 

them."33 

Historians believe that the Japanese Exclusion Act had a 
strong influence in destroying the liberal pro-Western civilian 
political leadership in'japan and made it easier for the military to 
gain control. This may have been the turning point that ultimately 
led to war against the United States. 

Unable to become citizens; unable to own land; no longer able 
to have others enter the United States as immigrants; and, on the whol^ 
unable to go back to Japan because of limited funds, the Isseis'only 
hope seemed to be their American-born children, the Niseis. 

32Henry W. Taft, Japan and America (New York: Macmillan, 

1952); and in U. S. Congressional Record (March 20, 1924), 4573. 

33 ibid. . p. 4573. 
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The growth of public prejudice before World War II was openly, 


and even proudly, admitted. The San Francisco Chronicle confessed 
that "our race feeling has shown itself;" while the Call announced 
that "we are unwilling that our children should meet Asiatics in 
intimate association. That is 'race prejudice 1 and we stand by it."^ 

Studies of popular attitudes on the West Coast in the late 
twenties and early thirties show clearly that the stereotype esta¬ 
blished through these decades was firmly embedded in the public 
consciousness and no longer depended for its existence upon the 
prodding of pressure groups. 

Once this stereotype was established, when on December 7, 

19^1» Pearl Harbor was attacked by the Japanese, the stage was set 
for the forced evacuation of all those of Japanese ancestry from the 
West Coast into concentration camps. 

"A JAP'S A JAP"—FORCED EVACUATION 

The Isseis in America were a group of immigrants that had .no 
future in the United States, and their only hope was simply to see 
that their Nisei sons and daughters grow up as first-rate American 
citizens. Some, seeing no hope in the United States and able to 
afford it, either sent their children to Japan or returned to Japan 
never to come back. The dream for equality and first-class citizen¬ 
ship for the Niseis was not realized until after World War II. The 
Niseis on the basis of race, if not by law, were prevented from 

3 ^san Francisco Chronicle . November 11, 1906; also San 
Francisco Call . December 1, 1906. 
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choosing their place of residence, selecting a mate, or working 
according to their abilities and training. College graduates could 
only find jobs as fruitstand workers, gardeners, or within the 
Japanese - owned establishments. It was a great day when a Nisei was 
hired to be a bank teller at the California Bank in the heart of 
Little Tokyo Los Angeles. 

According to Kitagawa, an Episcopal minister: 

For all practical purposes he (the Nisei) was not much better 
off than the Issei. . . . (This led the Nisei to spend a great 
deal of time) trying to convince both himself and the American 
public that despite his looks and his parents, he was really 
American. 


Many a time I heard the Nisei emphatically answer, "I am an 
American," when asked by a somewhat bewildered Caucasian whether 
he was Chinese or Japanese. It sounded perfectly silly to me, for 
while in New York, I had been so used to hearing Americans say, 
"I'm Irish,"."I'm Italian," "I'm English." Was it not perfectly 
natural in the West, where Japanese, Chinese and Filipinos were 
found in such a mixture that people should ask whether he was 
Chinese or Japanese?. . . . Yet the Nisei found it next to 
impossible to answer quietly and unassumingly, "I am Japanese." 

He had to say in no uncertain terms, "No! I am an American. "35 

Europeans were able to discard their national culture and 
heritage to turn into a colorless American; however, this could not 
be true for the Negroes nor the Asians. The Japanese were set apart 
by color and considered unassimilable. The Japanese American 
endeavored to show that they could be assimilated culturally and 
deliberately rejected whatever was related to Japan. But in spite of 
this deliberate attempt to be identified with the land of his birth, 
America, he was reminded that "a Jap's a Jap," and thus unassimilable 
and a second-rate citizen at best. 


35Daisuke Kitagawa, Issei and Nisei. The Internment Years 
(New York: Seabury Press, 1967), pp. 25-26. 
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It takes very little psychological insight to see the kind of 
effect all this would have on the Japanese Americans' identity. They 
were desperately desirous to be Americans, yet constantly reminded 
that they were not Americans but Japanese. A pluralistic public 
sought to keep the boundaries as distinct as possible. 

The clear evidence of the deeply imbedded racism and dis¬ 
crimination found its full expression in the forced evacuation of 
117,116 Americans of Japanese ancestry who were arrested, their 
property confiscated, and evacuated into concentration camps (referred 
to as "Relocation Centers") during World War II. 

Allan Bosworth, a captain in the United States Navy, retired 
in I960, in his most revealing book, America's Concentration Camps , 
emphasized that here was a minority only one generation away from 
Japan, among them, aliens and citizens alike, in which there was not 
one single instance of sabotage or espionage, despite all the charges 
and suspicion. The loss of sanity and scientific objectivity; the 
viciousness of prejudice; and the forthright expressions of racism 
are so evident.^ 

Lt. General John L. DeWitt, later empowered by Secretary of 
War Stimson to be in command of the West Coast, advocated the evacu¬ 
ation of enemy aliens from the West Coast in December 1941. 

36Allan R. Bosworth, America's Concentration Camps (New York: 
Norton, 1967), v-viii. 
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The Exodus to the Wilderness 


John Okada in his novel No-No Bov wrote: 

When one is born in America and learning to love it more and 
more every day without thinking it, it is not an easy thing to 
discover suddenly that being American is a terrible incomplete 
thing if one's face is not white and one's parents are Japanese 
of the country Japan which attacked America. 37 

Dealing with the identity question, it is difficult to 
diagnose what took place in the mind of such as Okada. The exodus 
to the wilderness confirms that, as far as America is concerned, he 
was a Japanese. 

General DeWitt, before his death, joined the Japan American 
Society in Washington, D. C. Unfortunately, the following words are 
attributed to him as the person in command and responsible for the 
recommendation that all those of Japanese ancestry be evacuated from 
the West Coast into the wilderness: 

A Jap's a Jap. They are a dangerous element. . . . There 
is no way to determine their loyalty. ... It makes no dif¬ 
ference whether he is an American citizen; theoretically he is 
still a Japanese, and you can't change him. . . . You can't 
change him by giving him a piece of paper. . . . 

(The first sentence "A Jap's a Jap." does not appear in the 
official edited record of his testimony. However, it was played 
up in stories written by newspaper and wire service reporters 
who covered the hearing. Grodzin observes: "This extraordinary 
statement followed not only the essential racial doctrine of 
the Third Reich, but almost the same figure and almost the same 
words as Adolf Hitler himself. In Mein Kampf Hitler mocked at 
the idea of giving German citizenship to a Pole, a Jew, and 
African, or an Asiatic."38 


37john Okada, No-No Bov (Rutland, Vermont: Tuttle, 1957), 
cited by Hosokawa, op. cit .. p. 257. 

38 ln 

testimony before the House Naval Affairs Subcommittee on 
April 13, 1943, the General is quoted as stating: "A Jap's a Jap. 
They are a dangerous element. . . ." (San Francisco Chronicle . 

April 14, 1943). 
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DeWitt's dismissal of citizenship as a scrap of paper became 
a symbol of American racism and bigotry. 

Earl Warren, undoubtedly for political expediency, then 
California's Attorney General, reported to the Tolan Committee: 

I want to say the consensus of opinion among the lavrenforce- 
ment officers of this state is that there is more potential 
danger among the group of Japanese who are born in this country 
than from the alien Japanese who were born in Japan.39 

Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson was caught up in the West 
Coast panic. He persuaded President Roosevelt to issue Executive 
Order No. 9066 that called for the mass evacuation and internment 
of all Japanese from the West Coast, aliens and citizens. 

Racism is clearly evident in the speeches of Senator Stewart 
and Congressman Rankin duly recorded in the Congressional Record : 

Senator Stewart: They (the Japanese) are cowardly and 
immoral. They are different from Americans in every conceivable 
way, and no Japanese. . .should have the right to claim American 
citizenship. ... A Jap is a Jap anywhere you find him, and 
his taking the oath of allegiance to this country would not help, 
even if he should be permitted to do so. They do not believe in 
God and have no respect for an oath. . . .**0 

Congressman Rankin: This is a race war. . . . The white - 
man's civilization has come into conflict with Japanese barbarism. 
... I say it is of vital importance that we get rid of every 
Japanese whether in Hawaii or on the mainland. . . . Damn them! 
Let us get rid of them now!**' 


39Toland Committee Hearings Transcript, February 2, 1942. 

40u. S. Congressional Record (February 26, 1942), 1982-1983. 

**•111. S. Congressional Record (December 15> 1941), 9808; 
(February 14, 1942), A691"692. Congressmen Bland of Virginia, Norrell 
of Arkansas, Randolph of West Virginia, and even Coffess of Washington 
lauded or approved sections of Rankin's address. 
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The racist nature of the evacuation order is seen in the 
exemption of families consisting of a Japanese wife and a non- 
Japanese husband. Families consisting of a Japanese husband and a 
Caucasian wife were required to be evacuated. A Caucasian widow of 
a Japanese husband and her mixed-blood children could remain on the 
coast. "Mixed-blood (one-half Japanese or less) individuals, citizens 
of the United States or of friendly nations, whose background have 
been Caucasian were permitted to remain."^ 

According to Eugene V. Rostow, Dean of the Yale University 
Law School, we succumbed to an institutionalized sense of panic in 
California, Oregon,and Washington. Rostow, in speaking about the 
relocation centers, said: 

Studies. . .about conditions within the camps. . .make it 
plain that (they) were in fact concentration camps, where the 
humiliation of evacuation was compounded by a regime which 
ignored citizens' rights and the emenities which might have made 
the relocation process more palatable.^3 

The Army constructed and equipped dreary tar-paper barracks 
in the desert locations: Manzanar, Tule Lake, Poston, Gila River, 
Minedoka, Heart Mountain, Granada, Topaz, Rohwer, and Jerome. In 
describing a scene in camp one writer said: 

The first meals in camp were really terrible, although the 
cooks worked hard and did the best they could with what they had. 
Somehow, families became separated at the tables, with the 
oldsters grouping together and the young people merging with other 


^Memorandum from Col. W. A. Boekel, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Washington, D. C., to Col. K. R. Bendetsen, April 29, 1942 (AGO files). 

^Eugene V. Rostow, The Sovereign Prerogative (New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1962), pp. 21, 193, 88, 54. 
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young ones and eagerly getting acquainted. This did not meet 
with the approval of many parents, and so mess in the "family 
style" was established. . . 

One wonders why the Niseis, who were citizens, did not demand 
their constitutional rights as citizens. The Sanseis (the third 
generation Japanese Americans who were born during or after the War) 
cannot imagine that their parents passively permitted the government 
to herd them away into the wilderness. But protest would not have 
meant much at that time. The Japanese American Citizens League, the 
only united voice that the Japanese Americans had, tried to make their 
voice heard, but once the government issued the evacuation orders, 
the JACL's official belief was that compliance with the orders could 
be a positive demonstration of loyalty to the United States. 

In reflecting back, in view of the search for humanness, the 
action of Joe Kurihara may very well be the act of courage and be 
considered by the Sansei as heroic. Kurihara took a stance similar 
to the Black Power posture today. He wrote: 

My American friends. . .no doubt must have wondered why I 
renounced my citizenship. This decision was not that of today or 
yesterday. It dates back the day when General DeWitt ordered 
evacuation. It was confirmed when he flatly refused to listen 
even to the voices of the former \torld War Veterans, and it was 
doubly confirmed when I entered Manzanar. We who had already 
proven our loyalty by serving in the last World War should have 
been spared. The veterans. . .had to evacuate like the rest of 
the Japanese people, as if they were aliens. 

I did not expect this of the Army. When the Western Defense 
Command assumed the responsibilities of the West Coast, I 
expected that at least the Nisei would be allowed to remain. But 
to General DeWitt, we were all alike. "A Jap's a Jap. Once a 


^Roy Westmoreland to Allan Bosworth, enclosing Marge 
Shimomoto's letter. Bosworth, op. cit ., p. 133. 
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Jap, always a Jap." I swore to become a Jap a hundred percent and 
never to do another day's work to help this country fight this 
war. My decision to renounce my citizenship there and then was 
absolute. 

It is my sincere desire to get over there (Japan) as soon as 
possible to help rebuild Japan politically and economically. The 
American Democracy with which I was infused in my childhood is 
still unshaken. My life is dedicated to Japan with Democracy 
my goa1 .^ 

In contrast to the silent minority, one has to admire 
Kurihara's protest and position, but what is one voice against 
institutional and even governmental racism. 

Reflecting after a decade, with all the advantages of hind¬ 
sight and subsequent disclosure, the Japanese American episode of 
World War II looms as a great and evil blotch upon our national 
history. "The whole vast, harsh, and discriminatory program of 
uprooting and imprisonment -- initiated by the generals, advised, 
ordered, and supervised by the civilian heads of the War Department, 
authorized by the President, implemented by Congress, approved by the 
Supreme Court, and supported by-the people—is without parallel in our 
past and full of ominous forebodings for our future."^ 

"The entire Japanese American program violated and degraded the 
basic individualism which sustained a democracy. It impaired the 
trial tradition of the common law. It disparaged the principle that 
guilt is individual. It sapped the vitality of the precept of 


^Dorothy Swaine Thomas, with Richard Nishimoto, The Spoi lage 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1946), Appendix. 

^Jacobus ten Broek, Edward N. Barnhart, and Floyd W. Matson, 
Prejudice. War and the Constitution (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1968), p. 325. 
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equality. It made racism a constitutional principle. It tolerated 
preventive incarceration of assumed disloyal beliefs and attitudes— 
unaccompanied by acts—attributing them without proof, probable 
cause, or reasonable suspicion to an entire group on a basis of 
race."^7 

The dominant majority applaud the Japanese Americans for 
achieving full and sovereign status as citizens not by demonstrations 
or sit-ins, not by parading with placards, not by resistance and 
riots, but by quiet, patient and capable ways. They shed no blood 
but their own. Now the aliens are permitted to become citizens; 

20,000 of the natives of any one country can enter as immigrants to 
the United States under a system of preferences every year. They will 
come now, not on the basis of creed, color, or nationality, but on a 
fair and equal judgment of their skills and their relationships. 

Rostow, foremost authority on constitutuional law in America, 
has said he would like to see the constitutionality of the evacuation 
revoked. He feels that as long as the laws exist in our books, in 
another day, another war, another emergency, another minority, it 
could be repeated again. It should be the profound concern of every 
American to see that it does not happen again. 

Political and economic reasons camouflaged by many of the red, 
white and blue flags of military necessity were responsible for the 
mass evacuation. What was tragic about it all was the failure of 
American demoncracy. If Americans with Japanese faces are cast aside 
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as unassimilable and un-American, then American democracy is imprac¬ 
tical and worthless. The episode embodied one of the most "sweeping 
and complete deprivations of constitutional rights in the history of 
the nation."^ v/hat happened to one minority group can happen to 
other minorities. Racism and injustice exist in America no matter 
how it is camouflaged. The exodus to the wilderness not only exposed 
the deep-seated racism in American society, but in terms of identity 
had a tremendously damaging effect. 

The trauma of the evacuation experience with its anxieties, 
fears, apprehensions, and disappointments; the confusion as to one's 
destiny and acceptance as Japanese-faced Americans; and the socio¬ 
psycho logical damage resulting from the camp life, all accumulated to 
complicate the discovery of one's identity. 

Volunteer Enlistment 

Prior to World War II, Japanese Americans were conscripted 
into the military service. Few thought it was unusual that GIs with 
Oriental faces should be serving in the United States Army. Soon 
after Pearl Harbor, the Selective Service System automatically 
reclassified all Japanese Americans eligible for military service as 
4-Cs (not acceptable for military service because of nationality or 
ancestry). The need of linguists who could understand the Japanese 

**®Mr. Justice Murphy dissenting in Korematsu v. United States 
(1944), 323 U. S. 214 at 234; 65 S. Ct. 193 at 202. 
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language proved an exception to the rules and qualified Niseis were 
inducted into the service and enrolled directly in the Military 
Intelligence Language School. 

The Niseis performed magnificently in the Pacific-front, 
translating captured documents including battle plans, defense maps, 
tactical orders, intercepted messages and diaries. 

The album of the Military Intelligence Service Language School 
says the Nisei translated the entire Japanese battle plans for the 
naval battle of the Philippines. These plans were captured from 
the Cammander“in-Chief of the Combined Japanese Fleets when the 
plane in which he was hurrying to join his fleet made a forced 
landing in the Philippines. . . . Likewise, the complete Japanese 
plans for the defense of the Philippine Islands also were made 
known through the work of the language specialists from the School 
long before our force had landed on Leyte .^ 

Major General Charles A. Willoughby, General MacArthur's Chief 

of Intelligence remarked: "Never before in history did an army know 

so much concerning its enemy, prior to actual engagement as did the 

American Army during much of the Pacific campaign."50 

The War Department had to make an exhaustive study before 

accepting Nisei volunteers for a special combat unit. The Niseis who 

were members of the National Guard in Hawaii not only distinguished 

themselves on Pearl Harbor Day, but were the first to capture 

prisoners of war in the Pacific theater. Later, this group was sent to 

Camp McCoy, Wisconsin, given wooden guns, and were under careful 

scrutiny. Spark M. Matsunaga, later to become a United States 


^The Mi litary Intelligence Service Language School Album, 
1946; see also Blake Clark and Oland R. Russell, "Japanese American 
Soldiers Make Good." American Mercury (June 19*6). 

50|bid. 
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Congressman from Hawaii, was among them. This iOOth Infantry Bata - 
lion proved their loyalty in many ways to the satisfaction of the War 
Department and were given real guns and began to prepare for combat 
duty overseas. This was the opportunity that the Niseis hoped for to 
prove their loyalty to the land of their birth. 

Before the war, 3,500 Niseis had been drafted. On January 28, 
1943, the War Department announced plans to accept Nisei volunteers 
and more than 10,000 volunteered in Hawaii. One of the volunteers was 
Dan Inouye, who later became the United States Senator from Hawaii. 

The Nisei outfit was designated as the 442nd Regimental Combat Team. 
The motto for the IOOth and the 442nd was "Go for Broke," which is a 
Hawaiian crapshooter 1 s term for "shoot the works." They had more than 
the actual combat to worry about; they were shooting the works-going 
for broke—for their place as first class citizens of the United 
States. They had a lot at stake. No man assigned to the 442nd ever 
did desert, a record unmatched by any other American military outfit. 
They achieved a record that left no doubt in the minds of the 
Americans as to their loyalty. The Pentagon records revealed that the 
442nd was the most decorated unit in the United States Army in all 
its history. 

The Supreme Price for Acceptance 

In seven major campaigns, the 442nd had suffered 9,486 
casual ties--more than 300 percent of its original infantry strength- 
including 600 dead. 
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One of the most impressive of the campaigns was the rescue of 

the "Lost Battal ion"—some 300 Texans of the 36th Division who had 

been surrounded for a week. 

When the 442nd began its attack, it took the "Go for 
Broke" outfit only thirty-five minutes to smash a Nazi stronghold 
that had defied other Allied forces for five weeks. The 442nd 
suffered 60 percent casualties in this fight--a greater number of 
dead and wounded than the number of troops saved. In many 
companies, only thirty or forty men answered roll call after this 
mission. The normal strength of a company was two hundred men. 

Before the batteries died in the radios of the beleagued 
Texas, they got off one final message: "442nd patrols in sight. 
We love them!" And they did—to the extent that in charac¬ 
teristic Texas fashion an immediate move was begun to make all 
the 442nd "honorary citizens" of the Lone Star State. 

Altogether, 33,000 Japanese Americans, more than half of them 

from the continental United States, and the rest from Hawaii, served 

in World War 11. 

Figures released by Adjutant General's Department of the Army 

gave the following impressive statistics: 

7 major campaigns in Europe 
7 Presidential Unit Citations 
9,486 casualties 

18,143 individual decorations, including: 

1 Congressional Medal of Honor 
52 Distinguished Service Medals 

560 Silver Stars, with 28 Oak Leaf Clusters in lieu 
of second Silver Star awards 
22 Legion of Merit Medals 

4,000 Bronze Star awards, with about 1,200 Oak Leaf 
clusters representing second Bronze Stars 
15 Soldier's Medals 

12 French Croix de Guerre, with two Palms representing 
second awards 

2 Italian Crosses for Military Merit 
2 Italian Medals for Military Valor52 


^Bosworth, op. cit .. p. 4. 
52 lbid. 
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President Harry Truman spoke to the 442nd: "You fought for 
the free nations of the world along with the rest of us. I congra¬ 
tulate you on that, and I can't tell you how much I appreciate the 
privilege of being able to show you just how much the United States 
of America thinks of what you have done. . . . You fought not only 
the enemy, but you fought prejudice--and you won. Keep up that fight, 
and we will continue to win--to make this great republic strong for 
what the Constitution says it stands for: "The welfare of all the 
people all the time."53 

There can be no question about the loyalty of the Japanese 
Americans. Twenty years after the reopening of the armed forces to 
the Nisei, on June 11, 1963, the House of Representatives set aside 
two hours from its normal routine to pay unprecedented tribute to 
Japanese American military service in World War II. Twenty four 
congressmen spoke to extoll the record of the Nisei. Among them was 
Charles H. Wilson of California who declared: 

Our treatment of the Nisei is a shameful chapter in our 
national history. ... I think we can say with truth that it‘ was 
the Japanese American fighting men that proved to our government 
of that day the loyalty and patriotism of the Nisei. 54 

This was a significant gain since it was the California group 
that opposed the induction of the Nisei into the armed services. 

Sgt. Ben Kuroki, wearing the Air Medal with four Oak Leaf Clusters, 

53orville C. Shirey, Americans (Washington: Infantry Journal 
Press, 1946), Cf. later figures released by Adjutant General's 
Department of the Army. 

5 ^|bid .. cited from Hosokawa, op. cit ., p. 422. 
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exemplified the feeling and determination of the Nisei when he spoke 
in California: 

I had thought that after Ploesti and twenty-nine other 
missions so rough it was just short of a miracle I got through 
them, I wouldn't have to fight for acceptance among my own people 
(Americans) all over again. In most cases, I don't, and to those 
few who help breed fascism in American by spreading such pre¬ 
judice, I can only reply in the words of the Japanese American 
creed: "Although some individuals may discriminate against me, I 
shall never become bitter or lose faith, for I know that such 
persons are not representative of the majority of the American 
people." The people who wrote the creed are the thousand of 
Japanese Americans whom certain groups want deported immediately. 
These Japanese Americans have spent their lives proving their 
loyalty to the United States, as their sons and brothers are 
proving it now on the bloody battlefields of Italy. It is for 
them, in the solemn hope that they will be treated justly rather 
than with hysteric passion, that I speak today.55 

This somewhat descriptive historical background of the 
Japanese Americans has been given as an attempt to indicate the deep- 
seated prejudice that has and does exist in American society. No 
matter how perfect the system of government, racism destroys freedom 
and the inherent rights of man. The United States is far from what 
she professes to be in her constitution and democratic way of life. 
Political pressure and economic ambitions as well as the press over¬ 
ruled justice and decency. The weakness of the case for military 
necessity was spotlighted rather than concealed by General DeWitt's 
Final Report , "which is a flimsy tissue of misstatements, preposterous 
absurdities, patently fallacious reasoning, unacknowledged quotations, 
and uses facts and arguments developed after the event in an obvious 


55McWi11iams, op. cit .. pp. 287-288. 
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attempt to show that, at the time the decision for evacuation was made, 
it was based on fact and sound reasoning.''5 6 Two assertions, contained 
in a single paragraph is a good example of this: "The very fact that 
no sabotage has taken place to date is a disturbing and confirming 
indication that such action will be taken;" and "The Japanese race 
is an enemy race and while many second and third generation Japanese 
born on United States soil, possessed of United States citizenship, 
have become 'Americanized,' the racial strains are undi1uted."57 

Under such circumstances in which even the highest court of 
law, the Supreme Court, approved the evacuation of the Japanese 
Americans as constitutional, there would be no alternative than for 
the Japanese Americans to remain the silent minority. 


5^ten Broek, op. cit .. p. 327 

57u. S. Army, Western Defense Command and Fourth Army, Final 
Report: Japanese Evacuation from the West Coast. 1942 (Washington: 
G.P.O., 1943), p. 34. 



CHAPTER II 


THE MODEL MINORITY 

The Japanese Americans have often been cited as a good 
example of an ethnic minority adjusting to American society. Com¬ 
parison is made with other groups, especially the Negroes, with the 
commentary that here is a group that has silently and patiently 
borne persecution and discrimination and has succeeded. As the 
result of a strategy of accommodation—avoiding direct confrontation 
and at their own pace, always shaped by the external realities of the 
large society--they have been labeled "the model minority" by many 
sociologists. 

This phenomenon of the adjustment and achievement of the 
Japanese in America has been of such magnitude and special interest 
that a project initiated by the Japanese American Citizens League, 
the Japanese American Research Project of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, has been funded by the Carnegie Cor¬ 
poration of New York, and is also receiving financial support from 
the Behavioral Sciences Research Branch, National Institute of 
Mental Health. 

The Project's work is relevant to current problems. Japanese 
Americans are characterized by remarkably high education and income, 
low rates of crime, and stable family patterns. These significant 
ethnic characteristics are worthy of study, and the Research Project 
seeks to find out how and why. 
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The Japanese American themselves have also boasted, saying 
"We quietly took a great deal of racial harassment and unjust treat¬ 
ment, and we worked for what we are today. We have finally arrived!" 
But the question is, are the Japanese Americans really a good example 
of adjustment? What does it really mean to be adjusted? From a 
socio-psychological standpoint, are the Japanese Americans truly 
adjusted? How about the Sanseis? What does the future hold? 

This section gives the appraisal of the larger society as 
well as the Japanese Americans themselves; also some of the current 
trends among them as the result of their acculturation and achieve¬ 
ments together with the process of assimilation. 

THE LARGER SOCIETY'S APPRAISAL 

The adjustment and achievement of the Japanese in America has 
been nothing less than phenomenal. The unbelievable progress since 
the end of the second World War is brought to light when one realizes 
that the isseis can now be naturalized as citizens; the immigration 
laws have become consistent with other national groups; job oppor¬ 
tunities have become plentiful; and several Japanese Americans are now 
represented in the Congress of the United States. Whether it is due 
to the overall affluence of the American society or the guilt felt by 
the large society resulting from the mass evacuation and internment 
of 117)116 citizens and resident aliens of Japanese ancestry during 
the war or the tremendous sacrifices made by the 100th Infantry and 
the 442nd Battalion; whether it is an attempt to make up for 
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centuries of mistreatment of the Negroes or the general enlightenment 
that has come over our American society regarding race, the complexion 
has completely changed over the last two decades. 

William Peterson, professor of sociology at the University 
of California, speaks of the Japanese Americans overcoming and 
achieving as no other ethnic group in the history of the United 
States. 


Asked which of the country's ethnic minority has been sub¬ 
jected to the most discrimination and the most injustice, very 
few persons would even think of answering: "The Japanese 
Americans." Yet, if the question refers to persons alive today, 
that may well be the correct reply. Like the Negroes, the Japa¬ 
nese have been the object of color prejudice. Like the Jews, 
they have been feared and hated as hyperefficient competitors. 

And more than any other group, they have been seen as the agents 
of an oversea enemy. Conservatives, liberals and radicals, 
local sheriffs, the Federal government, and the Supreme Court 
have cooperated in denying them their elementary rights--most 
notoriously in their World War II evacuation to internment camps. 

Generally this kind of treatment, as we all know these days, 
creates what might be termed "problem minorities." Each of a 
number of interrelated factors—poor health, poor education, low 
income, high crime rate, unstable family patterns, and so on and 
on. . .reinforces all the others, and together they make up the 
reality of the slum life. 

The history of the Japanese Americans, however, challenges 
every such generalities about ethnic minorities, and for this 
reason alone deserves far more attention than it has been givenJ 

Whereas the stereotype of the Japanese was that of a buck 
toothed, squincy-eyed, horn-rimmed glasses, sneaky, it has changed 


^William Peterson, "Success Story: Japanese American Style," 
New York Times Magazine (January 9, 1966), 20. 
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to that of a neat, courteous, scholarly, moral, quiet, industrious, 
and efficient, and, as far as the farmer or gardener is concerned, 
born with a "green thumb." 

Gardening assumed a new prominence after the war. A large 
number of Issei and Nisei who had never been interested in gardening 
before entered the field. In 1946, Bloom and Riemer, surveying a 
small geographical area around Sawtelle Avenue in Los Angeles, found 
that of the 388 employed males living there, 294, or over 75 percent, 
were doing contract gardening. Before the war only 48 percent of the 
men in this neighborhood were in this field. Income is high for the 
gardeners, especially for those willing to work long hours and who 
are geared toward contracts. A national magazine in 1966 mentioned 
that incomes of $15,000 were not uncommon for Japanese gardeners. 

Whereas during the years prior to World War II, farmers 
looked jealously upon the Japanese who made the desert spaces green 
with the labor of their hands, they are now looked upon with praise 
and appreciation. Speaking about the contributions that the Japanese 
made to agriculture in America, Iwata, writing in 1962, summarized: 

Today, in their 70's and 80's (referring to age), the 
remaining Issei can only reminisce of their own life of struggle 
to gain a position, usually humble, in agriculture. ... As 
independent farm operators, the Japanese with their skill and 
energy helped to reclaim and improve thousands of acreas of 
worthless lands throughout the State (California), lands which 

^Leonard Bloom and Ruth Riemer, Removal and Return (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1949)» p. 64. 
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the white man abhorred, and made them fertile and immensely 
productive. . . . They were undeniably a significant factor in 
making California one of the greatest farming States in the 
union.3 

Today, most Japanese in agriculture own the land they work. 
This has caused them to become better integrated with the white 
majority community, joining interethnic rather than ethnic coopera¬ 
tives, and a taking prominent roles in the affairs of agricultural 
communities. 

The large society's approval of the Japanese Americans' 
abilities is nowhere more apparent than the postwar patterns of 
occupation, income, and education. In 1940, more than a quarter of 
all Japanese males were laborers, while in 1960's, the proportion had 
dwindled to about 5 percent. In I960, 15 percent of Japanese males 
were classified as professional, the same proportion as in the white 
groups, and a proportion that can be compared with a figure of 5 
percent for Negroes. Yet in 1940, only 3.8 percent of Japanese had 
been professionals.^ Income had risen beyond that of other groups. 
Modal civil service income for Oriental employees (primarily Japanese) 
was $7,400 a year, nearly $3,000 more than that of other minority 
groups in the Civil Service. 

According to I960 census figures, the Japanese rank first 
among all nonwhite groups for education and income in California. 

^Masakazu Iwata "The Japanese Immigrants in California 
Agriculture," Agricultural History . XXXVI: 1 (1962), 13. 

*Hj. S. Census of Population—Nonwhite Population by Race 
(Washington: Bureau of the Census). 
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By I960, even critical areas such as housing had improved so 
that Kitano could say: 

The Japanese Americans. . .do not represent one of the more 
serious cases of discriminatory restrictions of housing oppor¬ 
tunity; but for an economically successful, highly educated, 
upwardly mobile group, the discrimination which exists is a 
constant source of irritation, unhappiness, and deprivation.5 

The larger society's approval has become so great that the 
Japanese Americans have become a central focus of social studies. 
According to Peterson, "Their experience converts our best socio¬ 
logical generalizations into partial truths at best: this is a 
laboratory case of an exception to test a rule. Conceivably in such 
a more intensive analysis, we might find a means of isolating some of 
the elements of this remarkable culture and grafting it onto plants 
that manifestly need the pride, the persistence and the success of 
our model minority."^ 

Unfortunately, the Japanese American adjustment has often 
been used as a model in censuring the overt actions of other minori¬ 
ties, especially the Negro. One hears, often enough, words of 
commendation for the Japanese in their ability to have become 
successful through their stance of accommodation. What the "control 
group" is intimating is "unlike the Negroes." One wonders if this 
appraisal of the large society is in need of correction? One 


^Harry H. L. Kitano, "Housing of Japanese Americans in the San 
Francisco Bay Area," in N. Glazer and D. McEntire (eds.), Housing and 
Minority Groups (Berkeley: University of California Press, I960), 197. 

^Peterson, op. cit . 
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wonders also if the appraisal of the large society is not a camou¬ 
flage of the two-category system in the United States—that is, a 
system in which one group presumes superiority over the other. 

"Success Storv. Japanese American Style 11 

The Japanese Americans have never directly striven for 
occupational mobility and expanded job opportunities. They have 
instead used an adaptive process—education, training, and patience, 
low expectations, hard work, and more patience, until opportunities 
were available. The tendency among many Japanese employees was that 
they have to be better than white employees—"better" often defined 
as more conscientious, more productive, and more efficient. There¬ 
fore, in certain lines they have become especially sought after; 
for example, it is difficult to hire an office girl or secretary of 
Japanese ancestry because the demand for them is so high. 

Kitano presents the experiences of the Japanese Americans as 
a means of adapting to interethnic contact and conflict with a 
minimum of bloodshed and chaos. According to Kitano, certain elements 
of the Japanese culture yield themselves both to description and 
analysis. The function of a stable family, group identity, and 
community cohesion, he feels, may provide possible examples for other 
minorities. He adopts the strategy of least resistance for the 
Japanese in America. They have avoided direct confrontation at their 




own pace, always shaped by the external realities of the larger 
society—a strategy of accommodation.7 

The successful adaptation of the Japanese American to the 
larger society consisted mostly of acculturation, measured by the 
ability of a group to share and follow the values, goals, and 
expected behavior of the majority. "Scratch a Japanese American and 
find a White Anglo-Saxon Protestant" is a generally accurate state¬ 
ment.® In general, the Japanese American pattern has included 
acculturation, but no assimilation. Mack distinguishes between 
the two: 


But assimilation and acculturation have no necessary asso¬ 
ciation. It is not just that societies and subcultures and 
minority groups acculturate and assimilate: individuals do, 
too. The individual who acculturates without assimilating is a 
prime candidate for the status of "marginal man." The marginal 
man is on the periphery of two different cultures, but neither 
integrated into nor accepted by either one. The second genera¬ 
tion immigrant is often a marginal person. On the one hand, he 
wants to assimilate completely into the culture of the country 
in which he was born. Yet he retains many of the distin¬ 
guishing marks of the old country because he was reared by 
first generation immigrants who came to the new country after 
they were adults.9 

Assimilation is taking place gradually and is closest to the 
pattern of the middle-class Negro and Jew. They have taken in the 
ways of the American middle class. 


^Harry H. L. Kitano, Japanese Americans (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hal1, 1969), pp. 3, 4. 

®lbid .. p. 3 

^Raymond W. Mack, Race. Class, and Power (New York: 
American, 1963), pp. 287-288. 
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Structural separation of the Japanese from the majority 
society has meant that structural assimilation has been minimal. 
However, within the structure of his own ethnic group, the Japanese 
is highly acculturated to American models, especially the Nisei and 
Sansei, and he has achieved "success" in number of areas. 

Acculturational success is particularly noticeable in the 
field of education. There are Nisei principals, vice-principals, 
and administrators in the Los Angeles school system—a remarkable 
achievement for a group that was systematically turned away from 
teaching as late as 1950, and one that says a great deal about the 
rapid evaporation of majority prejudice. 

Success in personally-owned business is evidenced in the 
ownership by one out of every seven Japanese. This included the 
private contract-gardeners which made the bulk of 5,070 out of 6,800. 
The Issei expectation of owning a small business or running one's own 
small farm have for the Nisei changed to a preference for a "clean 
job," and for the Sansei, an occupation that provides both status 
and security—medicine, engineering, dentistry, architecture, and 
teaching. With changing occupation expectations by generations, were 
changes in the social class structures.'® 

It is perhaps an irony that many Issei emigrated to the United 
States to escape the relatively rigid class structure of Meiji Japan 
only to find that their children and grandchildren are developing a 
similar, although more fluid, structure here in the new country. 


'®Kitano, Japanese Americans , pp. 52-57. 
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Chen commented on the strong sense of purpose held by the 


Isseis: 


Sadao Nakamoto, a gardener, works hard all his life with one 
central purpose, to give his children a better life in America. 

He has two children in college and two more who will soon be 
ready for college. His oldest son is preparing to be a dentist. 
Nakamoto hopes that all his children will become professional 
people and not have to toil the way he did. He knows that it will 
not be easy for his children to move to the top of American 
society, but he has not thought of any other way than persevering 
individual effort.*' 

An interesting appraisal of the meaning of success (seiko ) by 
the Issei was made by John Model! in his article, "The Japanese 
American Family: A Perspective for Future Investigations." The 
question was asked. "In your opinion what is Seiko ?" The following 
three answers were given: 

Seiko to me is to have achieved or come to this day on my own 
power without meiwaku (complication and bother to others). 

Seiko is not necessarily monetary. I did not succeed in 
making much money, but I raised seven sons physically and 
morally. I call this seiko . 

Seiko is not money but happiness. For the wife it is the 
happy relationship of the four generations of line in the 

United States. 12 

Model 1 noted that whereas the classical meaning of the word 
seiko carried a much less material connotation, one third of the 
Issei answered in terms of strictly economic success, having assimi¬ 
lated an American meaning to the Japanese concept.13 


11Theodore H. E. Chen, "Silent Minority: The Oriental- 
American's Plight," Los Angeles Times (June 8, 1969). 

I^John Model 1, 'The Japanese American Family: A Perspective 
for Future Investigations." Pacific Historical Review . XXXVII 
(February 1968), 80. 

13 1 bid. 
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Peterson attributes the success story of the Japanese stemming 
from a culture in which "diligence in work, combined with simple 
frugality, had an almost religious imperative, similar to what has 
been called 'the Protestant ethic' in Western culture," and psycho¬ 
logically, they have an "achievement orientation." He noted that 
every attempt to hamper the progress of Japanese Americans "resulted 
only in enhancing their determination to succeed." Such values were 
transmitted from one generation to the next by family and religion. 

They were taught, Peterson said, "Honor your obligations to parents 
and avoid bringing shame." This instilled respect of authority and 
pride of family and culture.^ 

Acculturation and Achievement 

The Oriental are currently the most successful, the most 
middle class, the most respected and the least feared and resented 
among the minorities.^ What has taken place in the Post World War il 
period, the Japanese Americans have become more white than the 
majority, if by white we mean highly educated, middle-class persons. 
California's Orientals are better educated than California's white 
population, though they do not have the income usually associated with 
advance education. Although college graduates are 11 percent more 
likely to be found among the Japanese males than among white males, 

1 U 1 

Peterson, op. cit . 

^Roger Daniels and Harry H. L. Kitano, American Racism 
(Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hal1, 1970), p. 79. 
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and 24 percent more frequent among Chinese males, white men make 
considerably more money. For every $51 received by a white Cali¬ 
fornian, Japanese get $43 and Chinese $38. A white man's chances of 
achieving an annual income of $10,000 or more are 78 percent better 
than those of a Chinese and 57 percent better than those of a 
Japanese.^ 

The Japanese Americans have achieved the middle-class status 
and with the middle-class values. Daniels and Kitano typify Japanese 
American culture as conducive to a strong and cohesive family 
structure. It included intact families for socialization purposes, 
viable structures and institutions for educational, economic, and 
moral teaching, and an overall positive ethnic identification. Above 
all, the Japanese could identify with a successful, although alter¬ 
nate "opportunity structure," so that when majority group boundary 
maintenance procedures were rigid, individuals were still able to 
live a relatively independent existence.^ 

Daniels and Kitano also make the observation that group 
independence from the majority group mechanisms designed to preserve 
its boundaries, is another cultural factor in predicting mobility for 
the group. Also, those subcultures having norms and values most 
congruent with the majority expectations will generally permeate 


I 6|bid. . p. 80 
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boundaries at a higher rate than those having less congruent value 
18 

systems. 10 They list six variables with regard to the likelihood or 
speed of the permeation by a subgroup of the majority: 

1) lighter skin color 

2) smaller numbers 

3) compatible nationalities 

4) similar religions 

5) congruent political ideologies, and 

6) compatible cultures^ 

Apparently, the most important predictor variables are the inter¬ 
dependence between color and culture. 

The Japanese Americans, in this sense, have acculturated into 
the middle-class American values and status. With their background 
of hard work, thrift, education, and delayed gratification, over the 
long haul, the congruence between the American and Japanese cultures 
has led to a successful amalgamation. It can be said safely that 
their achievement was the basis of their acculturation. 

Acculturation is not assimilation nor equality. According 
to Mack in his Race. Class, and Power : 

Acculturation is a related but somewhat different social- 
process. There is an exchange of cultural artifacts, of food, 
words, music, and, perhaps, of ideas, values, and customs 
relating to ceremonies. There are occasions when assimilation 
and acculturation go hand-in-hand.20 


l8 lbid. 

pp. 94-95. 

^Mack, op. cit .. p. 287. 
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Host minority groups conceive acculturation as its goal—of 
achieving status and middle-class values; however, the major problem 
is in the dominant group as it attempts to preserve its way of life. 
Berry summarizes it accordingly: 

The underprivileged minority conceives of the problem as one 
of achieving a more desirable status, of removing the stigma of 
inferiority, of casting off the disabilities and handicaps 
imposed upon it, of acquiring power and status equal to that of 
any other group. To the dominant group, on the other hand, the 
race problem is conceived essentially as one of preserving its 
way of life. A docile, subservient, industrial, racial or 
ethnic minority can be most useful, and even indispensable; but 
such a minority becomes a menace when it grows restless, seeks 
to change its status, and aspires to play new roles .^ 

The result of a two-category system of superior and inferior 
is the danger of losing one's identity and cultural values in con¬ 
forming to the patterns of the majority dominant group. A docile, 
accommodating minority can be most useful to the dominant group, and 
it is possible for the Japanese Americans to lose their identity as 
the price of acculturation. 


THE JAPANESE AMERICAN'S APPRAISAL 


Generally considered as the “model minority" by the larger 
society, and having experienced years of hardship, discrimination, and 
injustice, not to mention the sacrifice of blood on the battlefields, 
the Niseis feel that they have worked for all that they have attained. 


^Brewton Berry, Race and Ethnic Relations (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1958), p. 411. 
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As quiet Americans, they have endured prejudice and ill- 
treatment without complaint--the shikataganai attitude. Now they have 
been acculturated with the upper middle-class income and values and 
are moving to the suburbs. 

Their general posture towards life, is, "We've finally made 
it, don't rock the boat!" Thus, the Japanese Americans, on the whole, 
are hybernating in suburbia, identifying with the white middle-class 
and turning their backs to the plight of other minorities. To iden¬ 
tify with the Blacks and their struggle for racial justice would keep 
them from their upward climb. Nonwhite groups who have achieved 
acculturation with the values of the dominant group often act 
"whiter" in racial matters. Therefore, they may behave with more 
hostility towards nonwhite than the more secure members of the system. 
There is a detectable superiority attitude of the Japanese Americans 
over other minorities, especially when they have left the lower 
levels of the social stratification. 

The Japanese Americans have become the most successful of the 
nonwhite group because of their culture compatibility with the WASP 
(White Anglo-Saxon Protestants) values. A new word is "JASP" 
(Japanese Anglo-Saxon Protestants). 

"We've Arrived!" 

"We have arrived" is the common attitude of the Japanese 
Americans themselves. The tendency has been to identify with the 

affluent middle-class white majority in his upward strife, and 

any close identity with his own ethnic group or other minority groups 

would mean to impede this upward mobility. 
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With advancement up the socioeconomic ladder, the general 
movement has been to suburbia and the adoption of an upper middle- 
class life style. Recently, in keeping with high society, a debu¬ 
tante "coming out" ball was inaugurated in Los Angeles. From every 
aspect, as a model minority group, the Japanese Americans have 
arrived. 

Kitano, in another study, "Changing Achievement Patterns of 
the Japanese in the United States,"^ concluded that the high edu¬ 
cational achievement of the Japanese Americans is probably responsible 
for the current high socioeconomic rise of the Japanese group. The 
Japanese Americans have had a high academic achievement and a low 
delinquency, but with the acculturation process, they are "down" 
academically and "up" in areas of maladjustment--showing a rise in 
rates of crime and delinquency. They are slowly approaching the 
rates generally found in major groups of our society. 

The reason for the initial high achievement from a social¬ 
learning approach, is that they brought to school their home attitudes 
and behavior patterns. The high expectation at home and at school 
produced high motivation for maintaining the student role. Social 
opportunities denied them caused them to be non-participant and more 
studious. With the rising social participation they have become less 
studious and more socially oriented. The grade point average in 1941, 
based upon an eleven point scale (A=U; A-+10; B+=9; B=8; B-=7; 

^Harry H. L. Kitano, "Changing Achievement Patterns of the 
Japanese in the United States." Journal of Social Psychology . LVIII 
(1962), 257-264. 
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C+=6; etc.), was 8,27; and In 1955 it was 7.32. The IQ was essen¬ 
tially the same. 23 | n a study of the Japanese vho have moved to the 
suburbs, which usually represented the professional class, the 
average grade point on the same eleven point scale in 1952 was 8.36, 
and in 1954, 8.38. Wider participation and lower achievement is the 
true pattern of the Japanese student today. Academically, they are 
in a lesser position, but acceptance and acculturation is constantly 
growing. Kitano ends this study by saying, M A loaded value question, 
however, asks if it is worth it?" 

Regarding personality measures, Caudill and DeVos's study 
pointed out that both in values and adaptive mechanisms the Issei and 
Nisei pointed toward "middle-class American life." One important 
finding related to the compatibility of Japanese to American values, 
rather than their degree of sameness.^ 

Educationally, economically, and in status, the Japanese 
Americans have arrived; however, generally, psychologically and 
socially, they are still in search for their identity. There are a 
few catalysts who have truly integrated into the larger stream of 
American life and have been accepted as an equal, but there is always 
the temptation of becoming an "Uncle Tomio" (counterpart of "Uncle 
Tom"). Sam Ichiye (Don) Hayakawa, Canadian-born semanticist, author 

23lbid. 

2 ^lbid .. p. 263. 

‘ 25wi11iam Caudill and George DeVos, "Achievement, Culture and 
Personality: The Case of Japanese Americans," American Anthropo ¬ 
logist . LVIII (1956), 1102-1126. 
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of the best-selling Language in Action and Language in Thought and 
Action , editor of Modern Guide to Synonyms , and appointed President 
of San Francisco State College, has been accused by the radical 
Sanseis as a "Banana"—ye1 low on the outside and white in the inside. 

The question that confronts the Japanese Americans is "Have 
they really arrived?" "Have they arrived at the cost of surrendering 
their identity and forfeiting their heritage that sustained them 
through difficult times?" 

The Price of Upward Mobility 

The rise of the Japanese Americans from the time of their 
evacuation in 19^2 to their present stage has been dramatic and 
overwhelming. No one who observed or experienced the evacuation 
would have dared predict the current high status of the group. The 
choice of Senator Daniel Inouye of Hawaii as the keynote speaker at 
the Democratic National Convention in 1968 was symbolic of this 
upward rise. The socioeconomic rise, the educational achievements, 
and the general acceptance show a truly remarkable accomplishment. 

But the new role of the Japanese Americans as exemplified 
by S. I. Hayakawa's identification with the WASP middle-class—the 
alignment of the Japanese college president against the young blacks 
and the radical students—probably accurately reflects, as Kitano and 
Daniels suggest, the "direction and identification that most Oriental 
Americans wish to take and establish—with the middle-class white 
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majority and against the disruptive elements beneath." 2 ® (It is 
significant that there were many Sanseis among the disruptors). 

The Japanese Americans are climbing fast up the ladder, and 
Kitano and Daniels believe that "as ethnicity fades away as an impor¬ 
tant stratification variable, social class and personality become more 
important ones. The 'natural history model 1 then predicts accul¬ 
turation, and eventual integration and amalgamation, and interestingly 
enough, once the most feared and hated group, the Japanese, appears 
to be following this pattern." 2 ^ Although this pattern is followed, 
the two-category system of superior and inferior still remains. 
Although acculturation has taken place, a total merging with the 
majority seems highly improbable, because the majority insists in 
keeping the boundaries as it interferes with social stratification. 

Gordon Allport indicates the threats of vertical mobility: 

But, when men are viewed as potentially equal, and by national 
creed are guaranteed equal rights and equal opportunity, a very 
different psychological condition exists. Members of even the 
lowest group are encouraged to put forth effort, to rise, and to 
demand their rights. A "circulation of the elite" sets in. By 
effort and good fortune families low in the social scale may 
climb high, and sometimes displace the previous aristocracy. 

Such vertical mobility brings both incentive and alarm to members 
of a society. 2 ® 

One empirical study throws considerable light on the subject. 
The investigators Bettelheim and Janowitz discover that it is not 


26oaniels and Kitano, op. cit ., p. 120. 

2 7|bid . . p. 116 

2 ®Gordon W. All port, The Nature of Prejudice (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1954), pp. 222-223. 
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a person's present status in society that is important. It is rather 


the shifting of his status upward or downward that regulates his 
prejudice. Heterogeneity and the urge toward upward mobility thus 
make for ferment in society, and are likely to bring ethnic prejudice 
in their wake. The sudden rise of the Japanese Americans will be 
allowed as long as it is not threatening. With economic depression, 
unemployment, or competition, the Japanese Americans will undoubtedly 
see the accentuation of prejudice. Although acceptance and oppor¬ 
tunity have never been better in the United States for the Japanese 
than it is now, his position is precariously depended upon the good¬ 
will of his employer and the non-threatening nature of his position. 
On rare occasions, one hears of a Japanese American rising to become 
a manager or vice president of an American corporation, but it can 
be assumed that he will never be president. His rise is limited. 

Marden and Meyer contend: 

Where individual competition shows some degree of success, 
there has been in the past, and may persist, a tightening of 
social barriers against successful persons of minority identi¬ 
fication or descent (however tenuous the minority tie). This may 
filter down from top levels and become not only social but more 
general discrimination for people lower on the status scale who 
fear that their opportunities for moving up are being 
jeopardized. 

Economic limitation are to be expected, and the adoption of 
middle-class values are normal; however, in assimilating with the 


2 9b. Bettelheim and M. Janowitz, Dynamics of Prejudice 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950), Ch. 4. 

30charles F. Marden and Gladys Meyer, Minorities in American 
Society (New York: American, 1968), pp. 45-46. 
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dominant majority, the danger is to have dictated to them the 
responses appropriate to their subordinate position. 

This is the general situation of the Japanese Americans who 
have been acculturated into American society. In this sense, the 
Nisei is the "marginal man"--acculturated but not genuinely assimi¬ 
lated. Robert Merton has defined the marginal person as one whose 
reference group (the group from which he takes his norms) is different 
from the group of which he is a member. That is to say, he emulates 
and strives to be accepted by a group of which he is not yet, or is 
only peripherally, a member.^ The Nisei, the second generation 
immigrant, wants to assimilate completely in the culture of the 
country in which he has born, yet he retains the characteristics and 
norms of his immigrant parents. The years of discrimination and the 
traumatic evacuation experience during the war complicates this 
assimilation process. 

Internally the marginal person may suffer from conflict of 
values and conflict of loyalties. This may cause him to strive 
harder and rationalize his striving to the point where he suppresses 
or disciplines any conflicts in abandoning one group for the other, 
he risks being regarded as a renegade by the group he strives to 
leave and as an "operator" by the group he is moving toward. In the 
case of the Nisei there is the double burden as a member of a visibly 


3lRobert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure 
(Glencoe: Free Press, 19^+9), pp. 290-291. 
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different minority and the anxieties involved in accepting the domi¬ 
nant American norm of class mobility. Since institutional patterns 
of a culture are its guarantee of continuance, honored positions in 
the society go to those who best fulfill significant dominant insti¬ 
tutional roles. Marden and Meyer conclude: 

People who have had prolonged subordination often have no 
opportunity to perceive or learn these roles, or feel they must 
reject them because they are impossible. Others cling to roles 
defined by variant value systems. Yet increasingly there is the 
rising aspiration for the benefits to be derived from improved 
positions, which leads to role relearning, role conflict, or 
role modification. This is where the real personal crises of 
dominant-minority relations occur .^ 

By assimilating and identifying with the dominant white 
majority, the minority perpetuates the inferior position that the 
' larger society has dictated. According to Simpson and Yinger: 

Even those members of a minority group who have come in 
closest contact with.the dominant society, and thus are least 
willing to accept a categorical position of inferiority, often 
acquire, by that very contact, attitudes toward themselves and 
their group which characterize the majority. Thus we find 
feelings of inferiority and even of self-hatred, often deeply 
unconscious or disguised by assertions to the contrary, in many 
members of minority groups who have come to see themselves from 
the point of view of the majority.33 

The suppressed anxiety among the Nisei is defined in his 
striving for achievement through identification with the American 
norm of class mobility as it encounters the subordinate "you're 
accepted in the elite, if you'll know where your place is" attitude. 
The psychological result is frustration and greater dehumanizing 
role-playing. 


32Marden and Meyer, op. cit .. p. 45. 

33George E. Simpson and J. Milton Yinger, Racial and Cultural 
Minorities (New York: Harper & Row, 1953), pp. 29~30. 
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Simpson and Yinger further explain: 

The unconscious adoption of feeling of inferiority and self- 
hatred produces ambivalence and tension in the individual that 
are important in his behavior. It may arouse an extraordinary 
amount of striving and even of aggressiveness, in order to over¬ 
come the feelings of inferiority. It may, however, be related to 
a disorganizing ambivalence, a tendency that is often found among 
"marginal men."34 

Stonequist refers to the dual self-consciousness and identifi¬ 
cation of the marginal man, the fluctuating and contradictory 
opinions, the irrational, moody, and "temperamental" behavior, the 
"inferiority complexes" accompanied, in overcompensation, by . 
"superiority complexes."35 Portrayed in the Nisei is the unconscious 
acceptance of inferiority alongside contrary feelings and hopes of 
equality. His inferior feelings arise out of the group situation 
where he is stigmatized as an inferior or made to feel unacceptable. 
Sometimes his inferiority causes him to interpret any adverse action 
as a sign of discrimination. Persecuted people either resign them¬ 
selves to their status, avoid any situations where prejudice can be 
experienced, or develop a hypersensitive exaggerated self-conscious¬ 
ness that forces them to keep looking at themselves through the eyes 
of others. Stonequist suggests that "by brooding over his situation 
and by repeatedly rehearsing past experiences in his imagination a 
distorted view of the world is built up. Having this conception of 


34 lbid.. p. 173. 

35Everett V. Stonequist, The Marginal Man (New York: Russell 
& Russell, 1961), pp. 1 *i4-156. 
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the world in his mind he is more likely to provoke antagonism and 
prejudice against himself. His own attitude evokes the responses 
which he dislikes."36 

It would be fair to say that the Nisei, almost without 
exception, have not reacted to the evacuation experience with 
hostility. Yet, internally scars have been left to remind him that 
he is different from the dominant majority. In his attempt to 
assimilate, he cannot help but be conscious of this difference. The 
only exceptions are those who lived in isolated white communities, and 
those who did not experience the evacuation. 

On the whole, the Nisei have adopted the accommodation 
stance—acquiescing, hard-working, courteous, cooperative, non¬ 
threatening, "errand boy"--being accepted as long as he keeps this 
posture. Often he becomes a likely candidate for paternalism because 
he is able to respond to kindness with genuine appreciation. 

Included in this response is what the Japanese psychiatrist Doi 
explains as amae (the need to be loved) which will be dealt with 
later. 

On the surface, all seems well—the dominant group extending 
kindness and understanding to an ethnic group and the Japanese 
Americans responding with appreciation. What is taking place in 
terms of personality is the development of a poor self-image in the 
weaker minority by taking for granted his inferior posture and 
reinforcing the arrogant, superior posture of the majority. 


3 6lbid. . pp. 150-151. 
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Professor Hough recognizes this subtlety in speaking about the 
relationship between the Negroes and the whites: 

It takes no special insight to see that mutuality and openness 
between Negroes and whites have long been complicated by the 
Negroes' own self-image. As we have seen, Negroes have widely 
adopted the negative stereotypes about them as their own under¬ 
standing of their group. Therefore it has been and sti 11 is 
difficult for many Negroes to think of themselves as equal 
partners in a relationship with whites. The speaking and hearing 
have been largely white speaking and Negro hearing, and the mutual 
assistance has been largely white paternalism. Even when whites 
sincerely intended that it be otherwise it was often difficult 
psychologically for Negroes themselves to accept the good 
intention.37 

Through the assimilation process what is being perpetuated is 
the superior-inferior, two-category system—the domesticating loss of 
personhood among the Japanese Americans and the confirmation of the 
superior posture of the majority. 


The Result of the Assimilation and Acculturation Strategy 


A current assessment by Kitano of the degree of assimilation 
as measured by various indices and of regional variations involved 
are seen in Table 1.3® Assimilation lags most on the West Coast and 
increases progressively moving to the Midwest and to the East Coast. 
As would be expected, except for the war brides married to non- 
Japanese, the Sansei are the most assimilated of the various Japanese 
subgroups.39 


37joseph C. Hough, Jr., Black Power and White Protestants 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1968), p. 144. 

3®Harry H. L. Kitano, "Paradigm of Assimilation Applied to 
Selected Japanese Groups in the United States," in Marden and Meyer, 
op. cit .. pp. 217“218. 

3 9Ibid ., p. 217. 
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Table 1 

AREA OF RESIDENCE AND ASSIMILATION IN TERMS OF CULTURAL, SOCIAL- 
MARITAL, OCCUPATIONAL, HOUSING AND POLITICAL VARIABLES^ 

Cultural Social- Occupational Housing Political 

Marital 

California 


(West Coast) 
Midwest 
(primarily 

Yes 

No 

Partially 

Partially 

Beginning 

Chicago) 

New York— 

Yes 

Beginning 

Yes* 

Yes* 

No 

New England 

Yes 

Partially 

Yes* 

Yes* 

No 

Hawa i i 

Yes 

Partially 

Yes* 

Yes* 

Yes 


* Substantially Yes. 

The acculturation of the Japanese American is now nearly com¬ 
plete. English is the predominant language even in private, and more 
pertinently their interests and values are substantially identical 
with the Caucasian group.** 1 With the "Americanization" of the 
Japanese they are gradually reaching the American norm in terms of 
achievement, crime and delinquency, and some evidence of increasing 
divorce. Currently, the drug problem has become acute in Southern 
California among the Sansei. The Pacific Citizen , the official -organ 
of the JACL, in an article "Drug Abuse Among Asian Americans.in 
Los Angeles 'Alarming'" stated: 

Within the Asian American community of Los Angeles, the 
problems of deaths due to the drug abuse are reaching alarming 

proportions among persons of all ages.While no number 

was indicated,. . .youth unable to cope with problems today 


^ Olbid. . p. 218. 
Ibid ., p. 217. 
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because of a variety of reasons - "family, society, social relation¬ 
ship or war -- turn to drug abuse when all other avenues of solution 
seem closed or become a school drop out .^ 


Many of the strong cultural traits that kept the Japanese as 
the "model minority" have been lost. Peterson put it as follows 
concerning Sansei students: 

On a campus where to be a bohemian slob is a mark of dis¬ 
tinction, they wash themselves and dress with unostentatious 
neatness. They are mostly good students, no longer concentrated 
in the utilitarian subjects of their fathers but often majoring 
in liberal arts. Most can speak a little Japanese, but few can 
read more than a few words. Some are opposed to intermarriage, 
some not; but all accept the American principle that it is love 
between the partners that makes for a good family. Conscious of 
their minority status, they are seeking a means both of pre¬ 
serving elements of the Japanese culture and reconciling it fully 
with the American one; but their effort lacks the poignant 
tragedy of the earlier counterpart. ’ 

Marden and Meyer make a comparison between the Japanese 
Americans and the Jewish minority. Much similarity can be seen: 


1) The stereotypes held by the dominants of both Jews and 
Japanese bear considerable similarity. 

2) Both groups have internalized strongly the basic American 
middle-class value system and 

3) have succeeded in achieving this status. 

4) In regard to 2 and 3, they both had original cultures more 
in tune with middle-class norms. 

5) Both have low rates of deviant behavior in general. 

6) In both groups, it is interesting to note a revival in the 
third generation of interest in their ancestral heritage as 
against some repudiation of this as characteristic of the 
second generation, although evidence is less marked with the 
Japanese than with American Jews.^ 


^"Drug Abuse Among Asian Americans in Los Angeles 
'Alarming'", Pacific Citizen (February 13, 1970). 

^Peterson, op. cit ., p. 40. 


^^arden and Meyer, op. cit .. pp. 218-219. 
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There are several differences. 

1) Perhaps foremost is the racial visibility of the Japanese, 
although many Gentile Americans think of Jews as a "social 
race." 

2) While both groups possess power vulnerability, this 

is more marked with the mainland Japanese. However, so 
far as localized dominant attitudes are concerned, the high 
degree of concentration of both groups within limited areas 
partly offsets the fact that nationally they represent a small 
percentage of the population. 

3) While there are historic regional (West Coast) prejudice 
against the Japanese in the United States, Jews have been a 
perennial minority throughout centuries in the Euro-American 

world.45 

The result of assimilation and acculturation has been advan¬ 
tageous for the Japanese Americans economically and in terms of 
status; however, the hypothesis of this writer is that the price for 
acceptance through the assimilation route dictated by the dominant 
majority will be tragic in the long run. Most tragic is the loss of 
identity to the Nisei, and of increasingly greater concern, their 
children, the Sansei. 

As the Japanese American seeks his future in the land of his 
birth, there is the need to see clearly how he can best enrich the 
national life and find his highest personhood in a land interwoven 
by white racism and the two-category (superior-inferior) system. The 
hypothesis of a national "melting pot" perpetuates the existing power 
structures and is considered archaic and must be abandoned. What is 
proposed is the choice of a distinctive identity in a pluralistic 
America where the richness of those cultural traits that sustained 
them to the present can be preserved and contributed to the strength 


45 


ibid ., p. 219. 
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of their native land. The identity and dignity of every person, proud 
of the various heritages and cultures that they represent, must be 
preserved and the richness and strength of such a variety can enrich 
the nation as a whole as well as demonstrate to the whole human 
family the solidarity that can be experienced among all mankind. For 
this solidarity and mutuality, identity is basic. Thus, we now begin 
our search for the identity of the Japanese American. 



CHAPTER III 


THE SEARCH FOR IDENTITY 


We come now to the main problem, the Japanese Americans' 
search for identity. From the viewpoint of identity, has the 
Japanese ethnic group in America arrived? 

Robert Penn Warren, in his Who Speaks for the Negro? , reacts 
to the first mention of the word "identity" by one of his informants 
with the exclamation: 

I seize the word identity. It is a key word. You hear it 
over and over again. On this word will focus, around this word 
will coagulate, a dozen issues, shifting, shading into each other. 
Alienated from the world to which he is born and from the country 
of which he is a citizen, yet surrounded by the successful values 
of that new.world, and country, how can the Negro define himself?’ 

Similarly, the Japanese Americans, who know they are Orientals, 
visibly different from the larger majority with a unique history and 
culture find this word "identity" the very heart of his existence, 
destiny and function in America, and for that matter, anywhere. 

It will be hard to improve on the words of Edison Uno as he 
identifies with the Sansei in their search for identity: 

Of late, the Japanese Americans have shown an increasing 
interest in the question of their ethnic identity and their 
American cultural heritage. Who are they, what they have been, 
and what they are destined to become are questions that are asked 
with more urgency and with greater frequency now than at anytime 
in recent history. 

Nowhere is this interest higher than amongst the young Sansei 
(third generation Japanese Americans), who perhaps disillusioned 
with the fruits of affluence and material comfort, have turned 


’Robert Penn Warren, Who Speaks for the Negro? (New York: 
Random House, 1965), p. 17- 
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from the abundant advantages that their Nisei parents struggled so 
manfully to provide them, to search for something that can only be 
described as spiritual in character. This search has most often 
been groping without concrete expression and sometimes lacked a 
coherent focus. There is only a malaise, an uneasiness, a feeling 
that something is lacking. If pressed to say just what it is that 
bothers the Sansei, they often give evasive answers or are vague. 
Seldom does the form and shape of their searching encounter con¬ 
crete objects, or real expression, something that is, that has 
relevance to the fact that they are both Japanese and American. 

And when an event occurs that manages to touch on both of these 
aspects of our heritage we are regarded with a spectacle that is 
both moving and sublime. 

Erikson sees the preoccupation with identity as a corrective 
trend in historical evaluation. He writes: "It may be for this 
reason that evolutionary writers and writers from national and ethnic 
minority groups. . .have become the artistic spokesmen and prophets 
of identity confusion."3 

The term "identity" has as many meanings as there are theories 
which employ it. In this study, the term points to the Japanese 
Americans and their identification with their unique ethnic values, 
their unique culture and history, and, above all, their personhood in 
a society that insists on dehumanizing them. It also relates to the 
the cornerstone of the individual Japanese American's unique develop¬ 
ment, something in the core of the individual's personality and his 
relationship with an essential aspect of a group's inner coherence. 


^Edison Uno, "A Return to the Past: Manzanar," Crossroads . 
XXI: 30 (January 9» 1970), 1. 

3Erik Erikson, Identity Youth and Crisis (New York: Norton, 

1968), pp. 297-298. 
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A simple, comprehensive definition of this identity is given 
by Allen Wheel is in his The Quest for Identity . 

Identity is a coherent sense of self. It depends upon the 
awareness that one's endeavors and one's life makes sense, that 
they are meaningful in the context in which life is lived. It 
depends also upon stable values, and upon the conviction that 
one's actions and values are harmoniously related. It is a sense 
of wholeness, of integration, of knowing what is right and what is 
wrong and of being able to choose. 

Erikson declares: "An optimal sense of identity, on the 
other hand, is experienced merely as a sense of psychosocial well¬ 
being. Its most obvious concomitants are a feeling of being at home 
in one's body, a sense of 'knowing where one is going,' and an inner 
assuredness of anticipated recognition from those who count. 

The search for identity for the Japanese American is an 
attempt to move.away from self-concealment, away from being the 
expectations of others, away from being "white men with yellow 
skins," and to become increasingly a person with a growing pride in 
being a sensitive, open and realistic, inner-directed member of the 
human species. In the process of identity discovery there is either 
a growing sense of personhood or a dehumanization taking place. In 
the preface of his book Mirrors and Masks—The Search for Identity , 
Anselm Strauss states: 

. . .identity is connected with the fateful appraisals made 
of oneself—by oneself and by others. Everyone presents himself 
to others and to himself, and sees himself in the mirrors of their 
judgments. The masks he then and thereafter presents to the 
world and its citizens are fashioned upon his anticipations of 
their judgments. The other present themselves too; they were 


4 A1 len Wheel is, The Quest for Identity (New York: Norton, 

1958), p. 19. 

5Erikson, op cit ., p. 165. 
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their own brands of masks and they are appraised in turn. It is 
all a little like the experience of the small boy first seeing 
himself (at rest and posing) in the multiple mirrors at the 
barber's shop or in the tailor's mirrors.® 

How can the Japanese American assimilate with other groups 
without surrendering his identity? Can he be himself and know him¬ 
self, so he may act from within? Why is he confused today about his 
identity? What is the identity crisis that the Sansei face today? 

CONFUSED IDENTITY 

Studies have indicated that marked self-consciousness and 
sensitivity are characteristic of minority group members having 
ambiguous social position in modern America. The dynamics underlying 
such a situation are intensified among the Japanese Americans because 
in addition to their being a small (464,332 in 1960)7 distinguishable 
minority, their cultural background arose out of an authoritarian 
hierarchy in which status was most important. 

The immigrant Issei until 1952 were ineligible for citizenship 
in the United States. Undoubtedly they suffered a tremendous amount 
of identity confusion in attempting to adapt to an alien country. It 
would be easier for them to surrender identity and merely react 
passively in order to avoid tension and anxiety. Unlike their 

^Anselm Strauss, Mirrors and Masks—The Search for Identity 
(Glencoe: Free Press, 1959)> preface. 

^U. S. Census of Population (Washington: Bureau of the 

Census). 
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counterparts from Europe who were able to assimilate with the new 
American culture, the Issei remained strangers in the land. For their 
children and grandchildren, Marcus Hansen's immigration theory is 
applicable. 

Hansen's law declares the "principle of third-generation 
interest" in these terms: "What the son wishes to forget, the grandson 
wishes to remember."® It particularly relates to the Japanese 
Americans. The Nisei attempted to forget their heritage, and the 
Sansei now seek to recover it. Whereas the Nisei had negative feel¬ 
ings towards his own ethnic group, with its peculiar characteristics, 
the Sansei is developing a strong feeling of mutual identification 
with the past. 

Hansen's law affects the Nisei deeply as he was indoctrinated 
to develop a strong loyalty and love for Japan by his Issei parents, 
and, at the same time he was ashamed of his ancestral background. The 
war, the concentration camps, the forced identification with their 
own ethnic group presents some real problems in identity. 

The Sansei, the children of the ambivalent generation and 
marginal men, attempts to find his identity in remembering and taking 
pride in his Japanese heritage. New groups have been developed 
following the strategy and rationale of Black Power, which could never 
have been initiated by the Nisei. 

Historically, the Japanese in America is apt to fuse negative 
images held up to him by the dominant majority with the negative 

®Will Herberg, Protestant—Catholic—Jews (Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1956), p. 43. 
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identities cultivated in his own group. There is ample evidence of an 
inferior feeling and of morbid self-hate in all minority groups, and 
the Japanese Americans are no exception. 

Taught that humility is a virtue, highly sensitive to the 
needs of the superior, the superior-inferior posture of their his¬ 
torical identities is accentuated and an inferior self-image is 
constantly being confirmed in society. What is most damaging is the 
acceptance of the Japanese American, especially the Nisei, of his 
subcultural stance without question. What happens is a dehumanizing, 
undignifying, and domesticating loss of meaning in personhood and 
surrendering of identity. He is bowing his head to the majority and 
being grateful to the establishment and making himself subservient. 
Furthermore, he is reinforcing the arrogant, superior posture of the 
majority that invites a greater share of psychosocial loss of identity. 

Generationally, culturally, and historically as a visibly 
different ethnic minority the Japanese Americans have a most complex 
search for their identity. 

Generational Confused Identity 

With the Meiji Restoration in 1868, the mores of the Japanese 
emphasized submission to the powerful. In matters of business there 
was always the polite agreement with the leaders. "They got it out 
of their system," although everyone expects to submit to the powerful 
and the opposition melts into smiling, if brittle, acquiescence. The 
universal education made Japan the first country of Asia to have a 
literate populace. However, education meant not the development of 
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young minds for participation in a fuller life but rather the train - 
ing of a technically competent citizenry to help build a strong state. 
Education was essentially a tool of government, and, coupled with 
military conscription, it became the medium of political indoctrina¬ 
tion. Japanese were taught to be submissive to the powerful. "Un¬ 
reason yields to reason, reason to law, law to power, and power to 

Providence."9 

The Issei, trained in this strict superior-inferior circle of 
restrictions and complete obedience, a carry-over from the Neo 
Confusian indoctrination of the Tokugawa period {1603”1868), accepted 
the father as the head of the family. There are never equals. After 
the father came the eldest son, other sons, mother, and last, the 
daughters. The army at that time welcomed the younger sons for they 
were trained in obedience. 

The Issei pioneer came to America with their Meiji Japanese 
code deeply imbedded in their personality, and this was in drastic 
contrast to the American culture. It was difficult enough for them 
to adjust to the new world--a new culture, a new language, a new 
people, a new job, and untold hardship and loneliness with little 
hope of turning back. Description of the hardship of the Issei is 
given by a San Francisco newspaper: 

. . .one such immigration ship. . .was loaded with a cargo 
of 24,494 sacks of sugar and an unspecified number of Japanese, 
who were packed aboard the Potter "much in the fashion cattle are 


^Douglas G. Haring, "Japanese Character in the 20th Century," 
Annals of the American Academy . CCCLXX (March 1967)> 136. 
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imported, only with less regard to the health and comfort of the 
Japs," and added that "a sheep or cow costs money (but) a Jap 
more or less does not count."'0 

The sociologist Miyamoto conducted one of the earliest 
research studies on the Japanese in the Seattle area. An interview 
from his study gives a vivid picture of the early urban life: 

These Japanese came here with nothing but a blanket on their 
backs—they had no money, they didn't know any English, they 
didn't know how to do any of the things that Americans know, 
nor how the Americans made their living, so they had to start 
from the bottom. But, of course, the restaurant cooking of the 
day was relatively simple; all one had to know was how to fry an 
egg, toast bread and fry a steak. It was known as "fry cook." 

Mr. T was the first to get started in that line of business, and 
then other Japanese worked in his place, learned the trade, and 
started businesses of their own. They catered to the many 
laborers who lived down near the lower end of the city at the 
time, and they did very well, for the white men found these lunch 
counter services cheap and convenient.11 

For the Issei their group solidarity also meant group strength 
under negative conditions. This meant the preservation of their 
Meiji customs and culture which was indoctrinated into their children, 
the Nisei. 

Some 25,000 surviving first-generation Japanese immigrants 
in the continental United States were sampled to find out about their 
background, their experiences in immigration and adaptation, their 
achievements, and their reactions to the complex events they had 


^®Roger Daniels, The Politics of Prejudice (New York: 
Atheneum, 1968), p. 7. 

1 'Frank S. Miyamoto, "Social Solidarity Among the Japanese in 
Seattle," University of Washington Publications in Social Sciences , 
XI: 2 (December 1939), 7^. 
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experienced.^ From questionnaires returned by 1047 Issei, the con - 
tention is that the history of this generation of immigrants can be 
understood only by recognizing that: (1) the ocean-spanning, many 
generational family has throughout served the Issei as a durable 
central institution;^ and (2) Issei were under profound emotional 
pressure to believe that this institution constituted a moral as well 
as a biological continuity between the generation of their fathers 
and that of their sons. Much of the configuration of the history of 
the Issei (and even of subsequent generations) has been substantially 
influenced by this institution and this pressure.^ 

Labor emigration to this country (the United States) and 
Hawaii was impelled by the desire for improvement rather than by 
the necessity of escaping misery at home; this was the funda¬ 
mental, positive cause of Japanese emigration. But coupled with 
this there was also a powerful negative cause: the military 
conscri Pt ion law .^ 


l^Gene N. Levine, Robert A. Wilson, and Joe Grant Masaoka 
"Japanese Americans: Profile of a People." Japanese American 
Research Project . U.C.L.A., Report 2, 1968, p. 10. 

13Harumi Befu discusses the "corporate emphasis" of the. 
Japanese family, arguing that the durability of the institution can be 
explained in part by the corporation-1 ike flexibility (as in tran¬ 
sitions of leadership) it implies (Harumi Befu, "Corporate Emphasis 
and Patterns of Descent in the Japanese Family," in Robert J. Smith 
and Richard K. Beardsley (eds.), Japanese Culture (Chicago: Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1962), pp. 34-41. 

I^John Model 1, "The Japanese American Family: A Perspective 
for Future Investigations." Pacific Historical Review . XXXVII 
(February 1968), 68. 

^ ibid. . p. 68 
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Table 2 

PROPORTION OF ARRIVING ISSEI WITH INTENTIONS TO STAY PERMANENTLY IN 
THE UNITED STATES, BY NUMBER OF FAMILY 
MEMBERS THEN IN UNITED STATES 16 



Proportion Intending 
Permanent Stay 
(by Percentage) 

Total No. 
of 

Responses 

Family Members in United States 
None 

20 

443 

1 

23 

298 

2-3 

30 

220 

4+ 

41 

58 


According to Model 1, "The Issei family in America was strong 
but subject to strains. The Issei was the transitional generation, 
linking the Japanese and American branches of the family. This role 
was taken very seriously by the Issei, particularly in comparison with 
their counterparts in many other ethnic groups ." 17 

"Ninety-seven percent of the Issei maintained some contact 
with relatives after emigrating. The extent and intensity of this 
connection is indicated by the fact that nearly half maintained 
contact not only with parents but with extended family members as 
well ." 18 

The Issei came to America with the intention of returning, 
but caught up in the exigencies of life, they stayed, sustained by 
a meaningful family setting, but remaining spiritually as well as 

1 6 lbid. , p. 75 . 

1 7 lbid. , p. 77 . 

1 8 Ibid. , pp. 77 , 78 . 
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mechanically unassimi lated J9 We find that only about forty percent 
of the Issei claim they have even one single Caucasian acquaintance. 
About one-third of them never speak English. On the other hand, 
about half that many always speak English. America was for the 
Japanese immigrants a creative challenge which involved a shift in 
but not a surrender of values. The altered values sustained the 
Issei and proved highly adaptive to their progeny.For the Issei 
and their sons, the family provided an anchor for values and strong 
support in the difficult business of coping with America. 

Two ethnic characteristics that were apparent in the Issei 
is vivified in an interview with one Issei who told of the 1910 
railroad work experience of track laying rivalry of the Irish and 
the Chinese. He recalls: 

Went to work for the Northern Pacific R. R. gang to lay 
railroad tracks. There were 45 of us working together. We had 
80 lb. rail using 10 lb. hammer. This was hard work. We used 
to race with the Italian gang, when we took out spikes from the 
ties. Italians with their husky physiques on one side of the 
track and we, small Japanese, on the other side. It was a sight 


^The interviews contain a perversely paradoxical bit of 
information on this point. In many places throughout the question¬ 
naire, the Issei were asked whether opposition of one sort or another 
from the Caucasians hindered them, or bothered them, or even caused 
them to take notice. On all these items, a very low proportion of 
Issei answered yes. Now, it is amply documented that these answers 
are not literally true. Why have these people so nearly uniformly 
told us literal untruths? Not because they were afraid of reprisals; 
our interviewers were racially Japanese, and at the time of the 
interviews the Project was defined as basically an ethnic-group 
effort. These answers may well mean that in retrospect the Issei 
define the rebuffs they have in fact received as not serious, because 
they have never adopted (or if adopted, have subsequently rejected) 
a view of their stay here conforming to an assimilationist ideal. 

20william Caudill, "Japanese American Personality and 
Acculturation." Genetic Psychology Monographs . XLV:1 (1952), 3”102. 
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to see. The Italians would seem to be winning, but we Japanese 
with "maken ki" and the "yamato damashii" spirit, we would win 
over them every time. Amazingl (The words "maken ki" and 
"yamato damashii," so often used by the Issei, might be approxi- 
mated in English as striving to be first in competition and 
identifying with the racial pride of the Japanese.)21 

The Issei came with a strong national and proud self-conscious 
history and they did not identify with the new country but rather 
transplanted the values and the identities of his homeland. Studies 
indicate that the immigrants did not have in mind to stay permanently 
in the United States. Undoubtedly the inability to become citizens, 
the anti-alien land law, the discrimination, leading to the exclusion 
law in 1924 had a lot to do with this inclination to return to Japan. 
It is true that the idea of assimilation was held inapplicable to the 
Japanese, not only due to the anti-Japanese sentiment, but the atti¬ 
tudes of the Issei themselves who remain "Japanese" in terms of their 
values, norms and identity. 

Stonequist in The Marginal Man indicates "The children of the 
immigrant are in a distinctive social situation. As native-born 
residents they are identified with the land of their birth and its 
institutions; but as children of immigrants they inevitably absorb 
much of the culture carried over from the 'old country.' Thus they 
are the meeting point of two streams of culture. To the extent that 

the two cultures conflict they experience this conflict as a personal 

22 

problem." 

^Levine, Wilson, Grant, op. cit ., p. 6. 

22Everett V. Stonequist, The Marginal Man (New York: Russell 
& Russel 1, 1961), p. 96. 
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The confused generational identity of the Nisei can be under¬ 
stood in view of the diverse background and new experiences that they 
encountered. The Niseis were born in homes which were bilingual: 
the Niseis were constantly exposed to English except for the homes. 
Actually, the Issei generation was transitional, basically Japanese 
but forced to adopt the ways of a new culture; the Nisei became, 
in law and in fact, American, but still strongly dominated by the 
Issei culture and codes. 

So the second generation Oriental became a "problem." "He 
belongs neither to America nor to the Orient. Culturally he is an 
American; racially he is of the Orient. He cannot identify himself 
completely with either civilization. There is no easy road for him 
out of this dilemma." J 

Stonequist, as a sociologist, makes several observations 
regarding the second generation of immigrant families. He indicates 
that the tension in the mind of the second generation is more perva¬ 
sive and profound than appears on the surface. He is bound to his 
parents by the usual family sentiment. But his loyalty to them 
clashes with his loyalty to his friends and to the American culture 
which they symbol i ze.^ 

The Japanese, objects of race prejudice and discrimination, 
cannot help but have this search for identity compounded. Their 

^Kazuo Kawaii, "Three Roads, and None Easy." Survey 
(May 1, 1926), pp. 164 ff. 

24 

‘^Stonequist, op. cit. . p. 99. 
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tendencies toward assimilation arouse the anxiety and opposition of 
their parents; their lack of assimilation incurs the antipathy of 
the native-born. 

"The divergence between Oriental mores which stress family 
solidarity, patriarchal authority, and respect for ancestry, and the 
individualistic, equalitarian American standards is particularly 
great."^5 The young generation complains about the conservatism of 
its elders, which the latter see the former as lacking in respect, 
good behavior and interest in the ancestral culture. 

Stonequist quotes a young Japanese in Hawaii as saying: 

I feel that the Japanese, second generation as well as first 
generation, are viewed with suspicion. Unwritten laws favor the 
Whites and keep Orientals down. We are not considered Americans. 
We are regarded as aliens and people believe we wi 11 always 
remain Japanese. We of the second generation, on the other hand, 
are aliens to our parents. That makes us a lost-generation! 

Our children will feel bettei—but what good does that do us? 
Perhaps intermarriage will solve the problem, but, again, what 
good will that do us of this generation? 2 ® 

This writer maintains that the discrimination of the Japanese 
as a very small and conspicuous minority, together with their up¬ 
bringing in the atmosphere of the "honor" and "shame" family ethics, 
resulted in an unusually well-disciplined behavior with a very low 
delinquency problem. Not only was the family name and honor involved, 


2 5|bid. . p. 103. 

26 lklii» PP* 103-104. 
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but the whole ethnic group was associated with the behavior of each 
individual. The Nisei's identity was naturally closely related to 
the group. 

Roger Shinn in the book The Search for Identity reveals that 
between the individual and universal identity, the person is a member 
of several human groups. 

Part of the wisdom of humanity at its best is to see beyond 
particular groups in wider understanding and sympathy. But part 
of wisdom is also to see without foolish pride the meaning of our 
own particularity. Modern social psychology reinforces the 
intuitive sense that to be human is to be related to others, to 
belong to groups. One cannot know what it is to say "I," unless 
he knows what it means to say "we."27 

For the Nisei, his identity is closely tied with his family 
and his ethnic group. 

With the Meiji cultural upbringing, the American ethos to 
which he was exposed, and the internment into concentration camps, 
the Nisei cannot help but be confused about his identity. 

The Sansei, the children of the Nisei, operate out of an 
economy of abundance and the vibrancy of the new politics beginning 
with President John F. Kennedy, and are more aware of their need for 
identity. As children of an ambivalent and marginal generation, 
jthe struggle for identity is even more complicated. 

They do not share their parents' complacency or acceptance of 
status quo. All they know is America, and they are moulded by the 
forces active in American society. They are sensitive to the 


^Roger L. Shinn, "The American Search for Self-Understanding," 
in Roger L. Shinn (ed.), The Search for Identity (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1964), p. 2. 
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cataclysmic changes in American life and are inspired by visions of 
freedom and equal opportunity that their parents dismissed as impos¬ 
sible. They did not undergo the evacuation: their parents hardly 
ever mentioned the evacuation, but they are interested and cannot 
comprehend the sheep-like response of their parents and grandparents 
in not protesting against such a miscarriage of justice. 

They are ful1-Americans and demand all the rights and privi¬ 
leges of this their country; and they seek this equality, not as JASP- 
Japanese Anglo-Saxon Protestants, but as Americans with their unique 
identification and proud heritage. They seek their identity and 

want to be part of America with the full dignity of their identity and 

personhood. 

We shall deal specifically with the Sansei identity-crisis 
later; however, it is the third generation, who are in the throes 

of the identity search, that is the special concern of this study. 

Who am I? 

I sometimes wonder. 

Am I Japanese? 

Am I American 
or just both. 

To the Whites 

I represent the Yellow Peril. 

To the other minorities 

I am looked at with 
contempt as though 
I were white. 

To the fellow Asians 
I am American. 

Who am I? I sometimes 
wonder. 

I am me, a human being.28 

(Robert—a Sansei) 


28i'Yellow Journalism, California State College of Long Beach," 
Gidra (January 1970). 
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Cultural Identity Confusion 

Any systematic attempt to describe the psychological structure 
of individuals must rely not only upon an adequate psychological 
theory but also upon adequate cultural theories regarding the process 
of cultural standardization of behavior, the nature of character- 
formation, and the way in which idiosyncratic behavior is to be 
referred systematically to a cultural and societal base. This section 
will attempt to trace some of the traditional Japanese cultural 
traits that still manifest their influence over the third generation 
whether for good or for bad. 

In the description of generational confusion, the family 
hierarchal model for social relations as a cultural system was given. 
Although much of this inferior-superior positioning has diminished 
among the third generation, wherever there is an Issei or Kibei (one 
born in America but educated in Japan) are living, this hierarchy is 
maintained. The Nisei, who have been raised in homes where this 
stringent behavior pattern existed in most cases, continue to 
perpetuate this image unless a deliberate rejection is made. In 
homes where marriages were arranged, as in the case of the older 
Nisei, a very acute conflict has often developed because of the 
tremendous dichotomy between the Issei culture and the culture of 
the children. Here again the third generation is appalledat the 
stories of the "picture brides" as the common experience of their 
grandparents, and the many cases of "arranged-marriages" for the 
generation that preceded them. The Issei stance of strict obedience 
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in conflict with the democratic spirit of the American culture had 
its manifestations in identity confusion. The Issei and Nisei spirit 
of gaman (grin-and-bear-it no matter how difficult or unjust) con¬ 
trasted to the free and critical life-style of the Sansei is obviously 
an area of confusion and clash. 

L. T. Doi traces much of the emotional disturbance among the 
Japanese to the cultural trait known as amae and amaeru . noun and 
verb, originally meaning "sweet" and "being sweet;" however in time 
took on the meaning "to depend and presume upon another's benevo¬ 
lence." The confused identity among so many of the Japanese stem 
from this desire to amaeru . i.e., to win and profit by the affection 
and influence of a powerful person or the need to "depend on their 
power" as in the case of a baby. Doi indicates that along the strata 
of social development, the Japanese have someone to whom they look to 
as hoshonin (sponsor), and amaeru is the anxiety of one who lacks 
this. 2 9 

Although the cultural traits are seen in every culture, .they 
seem pronounced in Japanese culture. Gerald M. Meredith in his 
article "Amae and Acculturation among Japanese College Students in 
Hawaii,"3® investigates the Sansei by revealing their differences from 
a comparable group of Caucasian American students on a set of sixteen 
basic personality dimensions. 

29l. T. Doi, "Amae—A Key Concept for Understanding Japanese 
Personality Structure." Psvchologia . V (1962), 1-7. 

30Gerald M. Meredith, "Amae and Acculturation Among Japanese 
College Students in Hawaii." Journal of Social Psychology . LXX 
( 1966 ), 171 - 180 . 
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The results of the first order of analysis were as follows: 

Male, 11 out of 16 personality differences that were statis¬ 
tically significant. Females, 8 out of 16 were significant. 

There were consistently differentiation between the Sansei from 
the Caucasian Americans and in the same direction with each 
group. The Sansei male were more submissive regulated by external 
realities, diffident, reserve, serious, apprehensive, tense, 
affected by feelings, conscientious, socially precise, and more 
unpretentious. 

The Sansei female were more apprehensive, suspicious, sub¬ 
missive, reserve, tense, diffident, group-dependent, and more 
affected by feelings. The Caucasian Americans were classified 
in converse terms. 

In the second order analysis, Sanseis were more inhibited, 
higher in intropsychic tension, closer in proximity to clini¬ 
cally-diagnosed neurotics, lower in leadership potential in 
face-to-face situation than Caucasians. The Sansei male was 
more passive and possessed a dependent personality. 

The mode of adjustment for the Sansei was to "come to terms" 
with the social environment. The Sansei male was introverted— 
"moving away" (Horney), while the Sansei female had a heightened 
anxiety pattern.31 

Returning to Doi, amae —the core dependency—leads to serious 
behavior consequences, such as kodawaru (to be inwardly disturbed 
over one's personal relationship), and sumanai (to feel guilty or 
obligated). 3 ^ The Sansei attempts to resolve any frustrated amae 
by a psychological "turning inward," avoidance of social interaction, 
lower leadership potential, and under representation for social 
participation. 


31 lbid.. p. 171-180. 

3 ^Doi, op. cit .. pp. 1-7. 
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In the same article by Meredith, reference is made to Kitano 
attributing "social backwardness" among sample mainland acculturating 
Japanese American as being linked to: 

1) Parental stress on academic achievement 

2) Dependency - independence conflicts within the nucleus family 

3) Familial pressure surrounding dating and courtship 

4) Social control exerted by "youth culture"33 

Doi's theory of amae offers a significant contribution to 
East-West cultural psychology and merits a more detailed study in 
its relation to the Sansei. 

Another prominent cultural trait that has filtered down to 
the Sansei is the feeling of happiness, which is thin and rare in 
Japanese culture. Often laughter covers embarrassment or sorrow. 

This stems from the Buddhistic concept that too much happiness is 
dangerous—it is almost sinful. To suffer unhappiness is virtuous. 
This posture leads to the idea that to accept any kindness obligates 
one to the benefactor. This obligatory reciprocation is known as 
giri . which includes proper social duties incumbent on everyone. 
Another similar trait known as on has to do with those social obli¬ 
gations that are beyond repayment. Here is the conflict of amae — 
one's desire for another's love or support; a quest fraught with 
danger, for it is a desire for happiness. 


^Meredith, op. cit .. pp. 177“ 180. 
^Haring, op. cit .. p. 138. 
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Haring's "Japanese Character in the 20th Century" referring 
to the study made by H. Minami, observes that most of the Japanese 
popular songs and stories "have high commercial value because of 
fatalism which is so firmly established." These time-honored crea¬ 
tions stress innen (fate) and inqa (karma) and move female listeners 
to tears. This fatalism accompanies an irrationalism that denies 
laws of nature and asserts that all reality is ruled by some super¬ 
human force. Until recently, "It was considered that what is 
scientific is un-Japanese; what is unscientific and irrational is most 
Japanese." The military cultivated this irrationalism and insisted 
that confidence in victory would win against scientific technology. 35 
Self needs for the Japanese are deemed to have a lesser 
priority than group needs. The Japanese tends to be a "team player." 
He does not act as an individual but takes his cue from the expec¬ 
tations of the group. He is a natural conformist, having a high 
regard for conventional behavior and obedience to rules and regu¬ 
lations. Compromise and yielding to others is highly approved, and 
disruptive behavior is censured. Finally, much value is attached to 
aspiration and competitiveness, but also to obligation and dependency, 
especially within the family circle. 3^ 

35 Ibid. . p . 139 
3^ 1 bid .. p. 140 


Thus, Iga feels that the 
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Japanese individual will have certain personality traits: fear of 
power, insecurity, obedience, cliquishness, and an inability to make 
forceful decisions.37 

Numerous studies by social scientists of national character 
have appeared in recent years. Most of these studies have asked a 
substantive question: what is the nature of the behavior shared by 
all, or a majority, of the members of a national society. Studies 
of Japanese social norms by Ruth Benedict and others have revealed 
the following general features: 

1 ) articulate codification of the norms, 

2 ) strong tendencies toward a face-to-face, or "primary group" 
type of intimacy, 

3 ) an emphasis upon hierarchical status positions, 

4) concern for the importance of status, 

5 ) relative permanence of status once established, and 

6 ) "behavioral reserve" or discipline. 38 

When a Japanese is unsure of the status of others, or in a 
strange setting, he will retreat into what he calls enrvo or modesty 
and reserve, since this form of behavior involving attenuated commu¬ 
nication is appropriated toward persons of unclear or superior status. 

Bennett, Passin, and McKnight referring to the adjustment of 
students from Japan observe the enrvo syndrome as interfering with the 
development of equal status. 


^Mamoru Iga, "Changes in Value Orientation of Japanese 
Americans," Paper read at the Western Psychological Association 
Meeting, Long Beach, California, April 28, 1966. 

3®Ruth Benedict, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1946), pp. 43-53; also John W. Bennett, Herbert 
Passin, and Robert K. McKnight, In Search of identity (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1958), p. 227. 
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Americans do behave toward Japanese as equals, while the 
Japanese perceive the Americans as, and in some cases expect 
them to behave like, superiors. In this ideal situation since 
the Japanese is generally not able to respond both for inter¬ 
action with superiors and for interaction in situations where 
status is ambiguous, he simply retires into enrvo and communi¬ 
cation is impaired. This model does much to explain what many 
educators and foreign student counselors have come to feel as 
"typical" behavior of the shy, embarrassed Japanese student on 
the American campus.39 

Many missionaries to Japan, not knowing how deep this cultural 
trait is embedded in the Japanese, have unwittingly adopted a 
superior posture by accepting the self-effacing stance of the Japanese 
at face value. 

Strains of these cultural traits can be seen in the Nisei and 
appear in the Sansei. Iga feels that these traits from the Meiji era 
help explain the lack of Nisei involvement, passivity, and other facts 
of Japanese acculturation in America.**® 


Historically Negative Identity 


Erikson writes: 

The loss of a sense of identity is often expressed in a • 
scornful and snobbish hostility toward the roles offered as 
proper and desirable in one's family or immediate community. Any 
aspect of the required role, or all of it—be it masculinity or 
femininity, nationality or class membership—can become the main 
focus of the young person's acid disdain. Such excessive contempt 
for their backgrounds occur among the oldest Anglo-Saxon and the 
newest Latin or Jewish families; it can become a general dislike 
for everything American and an irrational overestimation of 
everything foreign, or the reverse .^ 


390ennett, Passin, and McKnight, Ibid .. p. 237. 
**®lga, op. cit . 

41 


Erikson, op. cit .. p. 173. 
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The Issei developed an exaggerated image of the country of 
their birth, probably necessitated by the experiences of discrimi¬ 
nation and hardship in America, and chose generally a negative 
identity, i.e., "an identity perversely based on all those identifi¬ 
cations and roles which, at critical stages of development, had been 
presented to them as most undesirable or dangerous and yet also as 
most real." Thus the special emphasis given to things Japanese in 
the homes in which the Nisei were children. Through the same process, 
accentuated by the conflict of cultures, the Nisei chose the negative 
identity dictated by the necessity of finding and defending an iden¬ 
tity against the excessive ideals demanded by the ambitious Issei 
parents. One could suppose that without the negative images held up 
to the Nisei by the dominant majority, they would have developed a 
negative identity against the projections of their parents. In this 
ambivalence, the Nisei chose during times of stress, the strong 
yamato damashii and maken ki spirit of their parents, motivated by 
the desire to prove their loyalty to the discriminating majority .that 
they were Americans. This is purely an hypothetical conjecture, 
however, it would be a case and point of making negative possi¬ 
bilities work positively. 

The Sansei, on the other hand, are more vulnerable to the 
development of a negative identity to counteract the projected ambi¬ 
tions of their Nisei parents. The question of concern among so many 

42 


Ibid. , p. 174. 
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of the Nisei have to do with the inability to have their children 
conform to the images they have developed for them as they did in 
relation to their own parents. 

Here again Erikson states: "In other cases the negative 
identity is dictated by the necessity of finding and defending a niche 
of one's own against the excessive ideals either demanded by morbidly 
ambitious parents or indeed actualized by superior ones. "43 The 
parent's weaknesses and unexpressed wishes are recognized by the 
Sansei with catastrophic clarity. The Nisei, with their background of 
the strict neo-Confucian ethical pattern, and having been the victims 
of prejudice, had hardly any alternative but to acquiesce to their 
parents' wishes. However, the Sansei, with their freedom are much more 
capable of developing a negative identity. 

Every person develops a hierarchy of positive and negative 
identities. Individuals belonging to oppressed and exploited 
minorities, with high goals but prevented from emulating them, are apt 
to develop "inferior" feelings and morbid self-hate. The Sansei, 
who have failed or cannot live up to their parents' expectations, are 
finding outlets in drugs, anti-establishment antics, and delinquency. 

It is the contention of this writer that the Niseis, on the 
whole, were outwardly directed either by their parents' authority 
or the competition of society, and thus achieved through the tre¬ 
mendous drive of these pressures. Therefore, their achievement has 
been in terms of status and acculturation and not in terms of self- 


43 


Ibid. . p. 175* 





understanding and inner-motivation. This contention will be substan¬ 
tiated or proven wrong in the lives of the Sansei. One would predict 
a gradual deterioration through the adoption of negative identities 
unless a new structure of existence resulting from an intensification 
and radicalization of that responsibility for oneself comes about from 
this search for identity. 

IDENTITY CRISIS OF THE SANSEI 

The definition of "identity crisis" as put forth by Erikson 
can be applied to the Sansei situation. He defines "identity crisis" 
as designating a necessary turning point, a crucial moment, when 
development must move one way or another, marshalling resources of 
growth, recovery, and further differentiation."^ This applies to 
the Sansei as he is in "a crisis in individual development or in the 
emergence of a new elite, in the therapy of an individual or in the 
tension of rapid historical change."^ 

The question the Sansei is asking is "Who am I?" "Where am 
I going?" "What is the meaning of life?" 

At a youth conference approximately 85 high school Sanseis 
were asked to interpret on paper their feelings about themselves, 
their feelings toward others, and their feelings about God. What 
they interpreted on their papers was most revealing. Zigzag lines, 
wavy lines, and question marks were almost unanimous. It would be 

^Ibid. . p. 16. 

^•5 Ibid. . pp. 16, 17. 
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fair to say that there was no one who indicated a semblance of clarity 
and coherence in these relationships. Such a test, of course, is not 
conclusive yet it does give an indication of the existing identity 
crisis among the Sansei. Wheel is writes: "Identity can survive 
major conflict provided the supporting framework of life is stable, 
but not when that framework is lost. One cannot exert leverage except 
from a fixed point. . . . Many persons these days find no firm 
footing; and if everything is open to question, no question can be 

answered."^ 

A Sansei student at San Francisco City College majoring in 
social welfare, Miles Hamada, wrote: 

When I was young I wanted to be white. Yes, I wanted to be 
white. I had built up a great inferiority complex living in this 
society. When I watched television, I saw the stereotype buck 
toothed, squinchy-eyed "Jap." The sneaky yellow man with cruel 
intentions. I always saw this great white man killing these 
people off like flies, and the superior qualities of the white 
man were always stressed. The yellow man was made to look 
physically and mentally inferior. I was brainwashed to the point 
that I started to hate those yellow animals. I wanted this great 
white man to kill the varmint and to exterminate them. Yes, I 
was a yellow man wishing that my own kind be killed by the white 
man. 


I. 




t 

V 


fi 



I was born and raised in this country and I know only this 
country. But what did this country do to me. It is no wonder 
that I see many of my yellow brothers trying to be white. The 
white man only accepts those who act like white people. The 
yellow man is so ashamed that he has to try to be something that 
he's not. This has to stop. 

Now, the younger yellow people want to be treated like men 
and women. I don't want to be what the white man wants me to be. 
I don't want to be a photo copy of a white man with yellow skin. 
I'm yellow and I'm going to be proud. I don't want to be denied 


46 


■ i 


Wheel is, op. cit. . pp. 19, 20. 
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the privileges of being a citizen of the United States. The only 
yellow people who "make it" in the United States are those who 
"kiss up" or act like the white man. They play the game with the 
white man and they become rich and accepted. Another way to 
"make it" is for the yellow man to exploit his fellow yellow 
man.^7 

This description, highly charged with emotion, seems to 
reflect the militant group on the campuses, yet it is a picture of a 
segment of the Sansei in their identity crisis, seeking some sense of 
destiny and solidarity about life. 

In response to Miles' vehement article, Sharon Matsumoto, 
a 19 year old Sansei student attending Pomona College majoring in 
English, wrote: 

I am a Japanese American and I am aware that I am a Japanese 
American. But I cannot and I will not pit one culture against 
the other. I don't try to be white, but at the same time I 
don't disparage the American way of life simply because my skin 
is yellow and not white. There are good points and bad about 
both cultures. But in today's world the most successful 
Japanese American will have found a working balance, a happy 
medium the Japanese and the White societies, for there is much 
need of understanding between the two peoples. . . . 

Perhaps Mr. Hamada has been caught up in the angry enthusiasm 
of protest and rebellion which is now sweeping college campuses 
across America. His statement reflects such a feeling. Is he 
merely expressing his opinion or is he trying to whip the Sansei 
into a like feeling of anger? As for this third generation 
Japanese American, it has only served to make me realize that 
hasty generalizations, stereotyping, and prejudice are not 
reserved for white racists. 4 *® 

These two responses express two positions of the Sansei in 
their identity crises: one, as in the Black Power movement, seeking 
his identity through his rebellion against the dehumanizing effects 


^Miles Hamada, "San Francisco City College Student Speaks on 
Meaning of Being Yellow," Crossroads . XX: 36 (February 14, 1969), 1. 

^Sharon Matsumoto, "Young Sansei's Opposite View," 
Crossroads . XX: 40 (March 14, 1969), l. 
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of the system controlled by the dominent power structurej and, the 
other, taking the "don't-rock-the-boat" stance in adopting the middle 
class values. 

To be sure, the rapidity of social and technological change 
makes identity a problem for all people in contemporary society. But 
the Sansei have a tremendously serious problem of identity that is 
crucial for the future of this ethnic group in America. The Issei 
have done their part, their deep family roots gave them a foundation 
for their identity through every conceivable wind of trauma. The 
Nisei, having to fight discrimination, found meaning and support in 
their common plight and challenge. They had to prove themselves 
against countless obstacles. But the Sansei, children of the ambi¬ 
valent, passive and persecuted people, who almost surrendered their 
identity, are attempting to discover who they are. As part of a 
generation that is seeking their destiny, i.e., the student gene¬ 
ration, and knowing that they are not "white," they seek to know what 
it means to be a "Japanese" American. What does it mean to be an 
American with a unique history and Japanese ancestry? This is the 
crisis that the Sansei face. 

Who am I Anvwav? 

The Sansei has been, on most measurement of acculturation, 
completely identical to the Caucasian group. Their thinking and 
behavior are typically American. They have become Americans in every 
way, but the dominant majority continues to see them as Japanese, as 
different, as inferior. He is caught in this dilenma of losing his 
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identity and becoming a white man with yellow skin--permitted to gain 
certain status, but maintaining a quiet, docile form, reacting to the 
expectations of the large majority; or seeking his true identity 
through courageous self-determination and ethnic cohesiveness. 

The Sansei have a strong temptation toward upward status 
mobility—to exploit his more favorable position by disassociating 
himself from his ethnic identities. Their education is "security" 
oriented, and on the campuses they generally fall into the category 
of the "professional" and "vocational" groups; although recent obser¬ 
vations indicate a growing expansion into other areas within the 
student world. 


Sansei 


Gradual expansion- 


vocational Collegiate Ritualist Academic Intellectuals New 

and (Fraternity) (Idealist) (Thinkers) Left 

Professional (Activist) 


On the average, the Sansei's education is job-oriented in 

pursuit of secure professions. In this drive for security and status, 

a carry-over from their parents' and grandparents' Meiji upbringing, 

the Sansei are beginning to develop within their own ethnic community 

a certain class consciousness. Many professionals taking on the 

materialistic American culture are finding prestige in ostentatious 
* 

display of house, cars and clothes. The cultural status aspirations 
from the Tokugawa period is still a dominant force in them even though 
they are removed three generations from Japan. 

The desire for status will inevitably lead to a greater inter¬ 
action with non-Japanese groups on all levels. Academically and in 
terms of skills, they are usually just as capable as their peers. 
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However, socially and psychologically, there is much to be desired. 
This sociopsychological lack can be traced to the life style which 
the dominant majority insisted they maintain and which most perse¬ 
cuted minorities adopt. Psychologically an inferior self-image and 
self-hate are traits observable among the Japanese Americans. To 
recognize this is difficult for the Sansei, however, this also is 
part of the identity crisis. Thus the Sansei is caught in the flow 
of being accepted by the larger majority at the price of an inferior 
dehumanizing stance as well as the loss of identity due to decisions 
that are directed from without rather than from within. 

The contention of this writer is that without the discovery of 
one's identity—a coherent sense of self, with stable values, a sense 
of wholeness, inner-motivation, and the ability to make decisions 
based upon deep convictions, the Sansei will be victimized by the 
pressures of society and never enjoy the full mutuality and dignity 
of personhood. His future and destiny will be determined by this 
crucial issue; his posterity and his humanness depends on his identity. 

The most encouraging sign is that the Sansei is asking, "Who 
am I?" The Niseis were so busy trying to prove themselves and pro¬ 
vide for the Sanseis, had little leisure for the luxury of questioning 
the meaning of their existence. The Sansei, having this luxury, are 
questioning their existence. They also have the examples of the 
prophetic Blacks and the Black Power rationale who have reacted to a 
history of dehumanization and posing the essential questions. 
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An Ethnic Identity 

All exploited minorities are indebted to the initiative of the 
Black Power movement as the corrective measure for American democray. 
Behind the Black Power movement is the cry of all oppressed people to 
be treated as persons. James H. Cone in his Black Theology and Black 
Power gives one of the clearest interpretations from the standpoint 
of the Blacks themselves. 

"Black Power" is an emotionally charged term which can evoke 
either angry rejection or passionate acceptance. Some critics 
reject Black Power because to them it means blacks hating whites, 
while others describe it as the doctrine of Booker T. Washington 
in contemporary form. But the advocates of Black Power hail it 
as the only viable option for black people .^ 

There is no common agreement regarding the meaning of "Black 
Power" and since every new phenomenon passes through stages of deve¬ 
lopment; however, if communication is not to reach an impasse, there 
must be agreement on the general shape of the object to which a term 
points. "The same is true of the word 'Black Power. 1 To what does 
it point? It means complete emancipation of black people from white 
oppression by whatever means black people deem necessary . The methods 
may include selective buying, boycotting, marching, or even rebellion. 
Black power means black freedom, black self-determination, wherein 
black people no longer view themselves as without human dignity but as 
men, human beings with the ability to carve out their own destiny."5° 

^James H. Cone, Black Theology and Black Power (New York: 
Seabury Press, 1969)> p. 1. 

^lbid, . p. 6. 
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It is to be found in Paul Tillich's analysis of "the courage to be," 
which is "the ethical act in which man affirms his being in spite of 
those elements of his existence which conflict with his essential 
self-affirmation."51 It is what Buber calls the "l-Thou" relationship. 
"If I face a human being as my Thou, and say the primary word l-Thou 
to him, he is not a thing among things, and does not consist of 
things. . .through the Thou a man becomes 1."^ /\s Professor John 
Cobb would say, "The meeting of subject with subject instead of sub¬ 
ject with object. it means the essential worth of being what one 
is. For Black Power, "Black identity is survival, while white racism 
is exploitation."^ 

For the Sansei it means an ethnic identity—to be a person, 
and to be recognized by the dominant majority as a man with all the 
dignity and identity of his humanity. It means for the Sansei not 
paternalism and patronizing, or to be accepted as a white man with 
yellow skin; but it means to be accepted as a person with the beauty 
of his distinctions. It means to be real, a human being of Japanese 
extraction—unashamed, dignified, grateful, honest, in being a 
Japanese. It means to be proud and happy about one's heritage and 

51paul Tillich, The Courage to Be (Hew Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1952), p. 3. 

^Martin Buber, I and Thou (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1958), p. 8-28. 

53john B. Cobb, Jr., The Structure of Christian Existence 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1967), pp. 118, 131. Taken from 
class notes. 

5^Cone, op. cit. . p. 19. 
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culture; of one's family and ethnic community. It means pride in 
accomplishments and unique history of the Japanese, in Japan, but 
more particularly, of the Issei and the Nisei. It means making one's 
own decisions rather than responding to the dictates of the power 
structure. It means understanding what it means to be a Japanese, 
and a Japanese American. It means to appreciate others in the beauty 
of their uniqueness—that black is beautiful, as is white and red and 
brown. It means seeing and treating others as persons, even as he 
would want others to see and treat him as a person. It means deve¬ 
loping a political voice together with all exploited and oppressed 
minorities to help America become "the home of the brave and the land 
of the free." 

Two Nisei leaders, Morikawa and Katagiri, identifying with 
the birth pangs of ethnic revolution, recommend a more aggressive role 
in the struggle for human rights on the part of the Sansei. Dr. Jitsuo 
Morikawa, Secretary of the Department of Evangelism Planning for the 
American Baptist Convention, declared: 

In a real sense, (referring to the Japanese Americans) we 
have a closer tie with the destiny of the blacks than of the 
whites. In a moment of historical crisis, like Pearl Harbor, 

I think we can count on all minority races in the United States 
being lumped together. We have sort of retreated into a stage of 
feeling complacent—that we have finally made it. But we are 
still a minority.55 

Speaking in the same vein, the Reverend Mineo Katagiri, of the 
Ecumenical Metropolitan Ministry and also head of the Asian Coalition 
for Equality, said: 

^Jitsuo Morikawa, "JAs Need Aggressive Role," Rafu Shimpo 
19,765 (July 8, 1969), 1. 
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The whole melting-pot theory has got to be postponed. We are 
going to make a contribution to America by retaining our identity 
and cultural heritage. We do have an enormous power leverage. 

Black people will tell me, "You Japanese Americans are in such a 
favored position we won't reach for years." But we aren't using 
our leverage. In 10 to 15 years in Seattle Orientals are going 
to rise and gain their identity on the coat tails of the blacks, 
but the Japanese Americans have to be helped to realize who 
they are. 5° 

In referring to the growing Sansei "drop outs" from the 
schools in Seattle, Katagiri pointed out: 

Part of the reason why this is happening is a loss of identity. 
These kids don't know anything about what it means to be Japanese 

in this culture.57 

It would be tragic for the Sansei to lose their ethnic 
identity. It would mean the acceptance of a subcultural stance 
without question and by this posture reinforce the dehumanizing, 
undignifying, domesticating loss of the meaning of personhood. It 
would mean bowing to the powerful majority and being grateful to the 
establishment, instead of being grateful to their Creator, in whose 
image they were created. It means destroying the image of God by 
making themselves subservient beings and inviting their share of 
psychosocial problems. Furthermore, it would mean the perpetuation 
of the arrogant, superior posture of the majority—adding fuel to the 
two-category system of superior-inferior so deeply imbedded in 
American life. The "courage to be" applies, not only in terms of 
self-affirmation, but for the highest good of the nation and the 
"American Dream." 


56 M! 

neo Katagiri, "JAs Need Aggressive Role," Rafu Shimpo 
19,765 (July 8, 1969), 1. 
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Historically Positive Identities 

In speaking of historically positive identities, two identity 
concerns are involved: the identities with whom the Sansei identi¬ 
fied in his personal history, whether in reality or fantasy; and the 
identities of his ethnic history with whom he can identify in the 
present and future, whether they be actual living persons or histori¬ 
cal heroes. 

Identity formation according to Erikson "arises from the 
selective repudiation and mutual assimilation of childhood identifi¬ 
cations and their absorption in a new configuration, which, in turn, 
is dependent on the process by which a society (often through sub¬ 
societies) identifies the young individual, recognizing him as 
somebody who had to become the way he is and who, being the way he 
is, is taken for granted."5® The Sansei absorbs all the significant 
identifications in his past history and alters them in order to make 
a unique and reasonable coherent whole of them. This is why cultural 
and historical change can prove so traumatic to identity formation: 
it can break up the inner consistency of the hierarchy of expectations 
which seeks for verification in life. 

Thus psychologically, identity and identification have common 
roots. It is in this context that historically positive identities 
play the crucial part in the Sansei search for identity. 
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Beginning with the growing Sansei, or even Yonsei (fourth 
generation Japanese American), the development of a healthy identity 
begins with the identification of the growing child with parents and 
close associates that have manifested positive or negative values. 

The Nisei, on the whole, may have been forced to surrender his identity, 
disassociating with his heritage, becoming "white," invisible, 
inaudible, and uninvolved. It was his identification with his 
positive historical identity as experienced in his family that sus¬ 
tained him. With the Sansei, their identity formation depended upon 
their identification with their Nisei parents primarily. One can see 
how difficult this process would be for the Sansei to develop a 
strong ethnic and positive identity in cases where the parental 
identity is surrendered or negative. 

Edison Uno, in speaking of the Sansei search for identity, 
suggested that "This search has most often been groping without con¬ 
crete expression and sometimes lacked a coherent focus. . . . Seldom 
does the form and shape of their searching encounter concrete objects, 
or real expression, something that is relevant to the fact that they 
are both Japanese and Americans."59 

Crucial to the search for "concrete objects and real expres¬ 
sions" are the historically positive identities. This history is nec¬ 
essary in order to develop a sense of pride and healthy self image. 
Concurrent with this, the older generations and the total ethnic com¬ 
munity will need to develop an ethnic pride with which the Sansei can 
identify and rejoice. This then leads to the strategy of ethnic 
pluralism. 


59uno, op. cit. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE STRATEGY OF ETHNIC PLURALISM 


The strategy of ethnic pluralism is necessary for the 
recovery of identity. 

When we speak of ethnic pluralism we mean that there are 
ethnic groups in America which retain differences derived from their 
traditions and also collective identity to some degree. In the case 
of minority groups, this would include some cultural or physiognomic 
trait. 


Kitagawa states a valuable insight: 

As long as society persists in identifying Japanese Americans 
by their physical characteristics as Japanese Americans, it is 
necessary to provide the society with something visible and 
tangible from which the general public may draw an image of 
Japanese American--an image which is as close to the reality of 
possible—if a wholesome integrating of Japanese Americans into 
. . .society were to be fulfil led.^ 

What Kitagawa is saying is that the first step towards whole¬ 
some social integration is the acceptance of the Japanese Americans, 
for what they are—Japanese Americans with their ethnic identity; 
and that for the Japanese American it means to be what they are, not 
something or somebody else. What has taken place in American society 
is the identification of the Japanese American by his racial identity 
and the stereotyping of such whether for good or for bad. The 
Japanese American is forced to be conscious of his race, and how he 


^Daisuke Kitagawa, "Assimilation or Pluralism?" in Arnold M. 
Rose and Caroline B. Rose (eds.), Minority Problems (New York: 

Harper & Row, 1965), pp. 285 - 287 . 
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functions is determined not by the Japanese American himself, but by 
the dominant majority. What has taken place is either social dis¬ 
tance and dehumanization by the dominant group that caused self¬ 
rejection and loss of identity by the dominated group. To identify 
themselves as Japanese Americans with self-respect and pride requires 
social acceptance on an authentic level. As long as there exists dis¬ 
tinction based upon race and the acceptance only on the larger 
majority's terms, the pluralistic strategy becomes necessary. 

This strategy for the Japanese Americans is not for the 
perpetuation of customs, religion, dress, festival, or language that 
is theirs, but basically for the sake of a positive identity. As 
long as the larger society maintains its own pluralism, the ethnic 
pluralism strategy is the only viable position to take. Allport 
concluded: "When the dominant group has marked prejudice it is 
favorable neither to cultural pluralism nor to assimilation. It says 
in effect, 'We don't want you to be like us, but you must not be 
different.' What is a minority to do?" 2 In the case of the Negroes, 
they have been forced by the majority that has pluralistic aims to 
remain apart in spite of any attempts to assimilate. Those who have 
tried to assimilate, the black bourgeoisie, become an isolated 
group—escaping from identification with the masses and acting out 
their roles in a world of make-believe.-' 


^Gordon W. All port, The Nature of Prejudice (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1954), p. 240. 

3e. Franklin Frazier, Black Bourgeoisie (New York: Collier, 
1957), p. 141. 
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To assimilate at the price of losing one's identity and being 
absorbed by the large majority, stabilizing the superior-inferior 
posture, this writer believes, is not worth it. It is also with the 
conviction that the richness of American culture and the evidence of 
a mature nation can be portrayed when it is possible for differing 
cultures to exist together in harmony_uwht mutual appreciation and 
regard for each, that the pluralistic strategy is advocated. 

DEVELOPMENT OF ETHNIC PRIDE AND IDENTITY 


The Japanese American has become so accustomed to his sub¬ 
servient self-image that he finds it difficult to think otherwise. 

He has accepted it as normal. The fact of the matter is, he is 
satisfied with this posture, as long as he is not a chief target of 
prejudice and victimization. He is happy to be patted on the head by 
the large majority and to hear the words, "You're a fine boy--the 
model minority." 

We must be reminded that the judgment of Japanese Americans 
as the "model American minority" is made from a strictly majority 
standpoint. Kitano writes: 

Japanese Americans are good because they conform they don't 
"make waves"—they work hard and are quiet and docile. As in a 
colonial situation, there tends to be one set of prescriptions 
for those in power and another for the subject people. But, 
ideally, members of the ethnic community should share in any 
evaluation of the efficacy of their adjustment. For the goals 
of the American society include freeing an individual for self- 
expression and creativity, and if social maturity includes 
originality, participation, and the opportunity for individuals 
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to function at their highest levels, then certain questions may 
be asked about the Japanese. It may be a disservice to some 
of them to continue cal 1ing them "good" and reinforcing their 
present adaptation. 

Among the more sensitive Sansei, the "don't make waves" 
stance will not be tolerated any longer. As full-fledged, informed 
Americans, they are able to see the existing dichotomy in society and 
insist that things be changed. This transition can be clearly seen 
in an article on the front page of the Los Angeles Times entitled, 
"Sansei Power: The Old Order Passes from Los Angeles Japanese." 

On March 4, Dr. Thomas T. Noguchi withdrew his resignation 
as chief medical examiner-coroner of Los Angeles County and 
decided to fight the charges against him. 

The move was un-Japanese. It surprised authority and even¬ 
tually drew many of the county's 100,000 citizens of Japanese 
ancestry into a dispute with the county administration. Up to 
this point, Japanese Americans had always shown unquestioning 
loyalty to authority. 

It also affected the course of Japanese American history. The 
community, except for a handful of activists, had never been 
identified with the civil rights cause. Now it was suddenly cast 
headlong into it.^ 

The Sansei are asking questions in terms of justice, ethnic 
identity, civil rights, and their future in this their country. 
According to Wagley and Harris, "The future prospects for any minority 
group depend to a large extent upon the ultimate aims and goals 
which it holds for itself. 


^Harry H. L. Kitano, Japanese Americans (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hal1, 1969), p. 146. 

5stanley 0. Williford, "Sansei Power: The Old Order Passes 
from Los Angeles Japanese," Los Angeles Times (August 24, 1969), 
Front page. 

^Charles Wagley and Marvin Harris, Minorities in the New 
World (New York: Columbia University Press, 1958), p. 285. 
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In terms of the Japanese Americans, it does not mean a complete 
withdrawal into a new ethnic community, but an identification with the 
ethnic community as a unique and distinguishable people in order to 
develop a community with a sense of group pride and strength. It 
means essentially that the Japanese Americans quit trying to be white 
Americans and become proud of what they are -- Japanese Americans. 

As with the Jews, Rabbi Steinberg points out: 

"Cultural dualism" is possible for the American Jew because of 
the essential sympathy in spirit between the two traditions. 

Both are democratic; both emphasize the worth of the individual 
and his right to freedom; both have a devotion to the ideal of 
social justice; and both have a vision of the more abundant life./ 

Stewart G. Cole, also a proponent of pluralism comments upon 
the responsibilities of citizenship in a society committed to such 
an ideal: 

A good citizen of this country may retain a measure of 
loyalty to the racial, religious, ethnic, or socio-economic group 
in which he enjoys membership. . . . Should the bonds eventuate 
in a chauvinistic temper of the group, as they may if a policy 
of cultural pluralism is carried to the extreme, then there is 
the clearest evidence that a privilege of in-group nurture is 
being overworked to the neglect of out-group obligation. The 
individual's pleasure in sharing one of the multiple group 
cultures needs to be balanced by his assumption of responsibility 
to keep his primary allegiance to the people of the United States 
of America soundly enlisted. National cultural unity must not be 
jeopardized by an exaggerated development of the forces of 
cultural diversity.® 

It is true that pluralism must keep the unity of national 
culture. However, pluralism is necessary to see that national culture 


^Brewton Berry, Race and Ethnic Relations (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1951), p. 339. 

8 lbid. . p. 339-340. 
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Is just and equal for all peoples. Without this pluralism, national 
culture becomes the tool of the power structure in conflict with 
minority rights and privileges. 

Ethnic Initiative 

One needs not argue that white racism is a cancerous disease 
in American society today. No rational, logical, or even political 
remedy can bring about a cure. As Joseph Washington says: "The 
rationalists are invaluable in proving that racism is not innate, 
universal, or widespread through all civilization. Racism as pseudo¬ 
scientific dogma is a modern western phenomena originating in class 
conflict and cultural and national desires for dominance, giving erro¬ 
neous intellectual arguments for centuries-old hatred of Negroes. "9 
The hope for America realistically is not that whites will change the 
structure by their own power initiative, but the hope is for the 
oppressed minorities to believe and work for their own humanity. The 
Japanese Americans must take the initiative to develop their own 
leadership and strategy for their own humanity. Unless they develop 
their own pride and ethnic strength, they will not be able to help 
themselves or help in the humanness of the dominant majority. Unless 
he discovers his own identity and humanity, the Japanese American is 
not only doing a great injustice to himself and his Creator, God, in 
whose image he is made, but he is doing a great injustice to the 
larger majority and the whole national culture. Similarly, the 

9joseph R. Washington, Jr., The Politics of God (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1967), p. 28. 
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dominant majority is doing a great disservice to itself, to the heart 
of democracy, to God, as well as to the oppressed minorities, if it 
continues to dictate the issues on its own terms. 

In the black and white confrontation, Carmichael had this in 
mind when he spoke of pride as self-esteem: 

It is clear to me that we have to wage a psychological battle 
on the right for black people to define their own terms, define 
themselves as they see fit and organize themselves as they see 
fit. . . . The fact is that all black people often question 
whether or not they are equal to whites because every time they 
start to do something white people are around showing them how 
to do it. If we are going to eliminate that for the generations 
that come after us, then black people must be seen in positions 
of power doing and articulating for themselves.^ 

Here we see the need for dominated people to use their own 
initiative and define their own terms. For the Japanese Americans 
this means to stop wanting to be white and to affirm their own 
identity through their own initiative. 

The expression for ethnic identity and pride of a unique 
Japanese-oriented conscious through cultural developments has great 
psychological power. The solidarity of the Japanese American commu¬ 
nity through psychological equality gains pride for them only if 
organization and leadership are initiated by the Japanese Americans 
themselves. It is the emphasis upon the development of Japanese 
ethnic pride and identity by the Japanese Americans themselves doing 
their own thing by their own initiative and leadership that is 
determinative. 

lOStokely Carmichael, "Speech at Berkeley," (November 19> 


1966 ). 
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The Japanese American community has a history of which it can 
be very proud. It must not sell its soul for a "mess of pottage." 

What has been happening, because of the favored position accorded them 
in society, is that Japanese Americans have been content with status 
and security. 

Up to now, the history of the Japanese Americans has been 
fragmented by the quest for personal and familial advantage and 
achievement over against group or community solidarity. This "indi¬ 
vidual achievement syndrome" at the expense of the wider community can 
be traced to the feudalistic background of Tokugawa Japan and the 
competition for survival that is necessary in a crowded island 
economy. The famous samurai story of the 47 Ronin (47 samurais 
willing to sacrifice everything, even their lives, to get revenge for 
their lord's death) expresses this provincial loyalty illustrative of 
the feudalistic trait. The common search for identity and community 
pride must draw the ethnic community together. 

Likewise, the feudal tendency of leadership to struggle for 
privileged position must be consolidated to bring unity in this plura¬ 
listic strategy. Without the indigenous leadership and initiative, 
the polarization of energy and power will eventuate in a distin¬ 
guishable but invisible people. 

Regarding leadership, Burma's "Current Leadership Problems 
Among the Japanese Americans," suggests the thesis that "the organized 
behavior, general condition, and future possibilities of any minority 
group are closely related to the type and quality of leadership 
available. This is particularly true if the group is passing through 
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a period of strain and readjustment such as been the case of the 
Japanese American in the last dozen years.He observes that the 
Nisei did not know what pattern or plan they should follow. Because 
of the experience in the Relocation Centers, it seemed that long-range 
planning was futile. Also, that the Japanese Americans at present are 
not only disorganized, but rather atomized, individualized, and with¬ 
out social organization. The condition is not serious now, but, 
barring both assimilation and acceptance soon, it may become serious 
in the future. 

Ethnic pride and identity are necessary for ego-strength and 
sense of wholeness. If this is the only purpose of pluralism, 
however, it would be tragic. Japanese American pluralism is also the 
basis for affirming themselves through the richness of their cultural 
and historical identity, and added to that, for political strength 
and aggressive voice in the formation of government and self-esteem 
among all peoples. 

One is aware that the values of this society must be rejected 
in order for "independent political action" to emerge. These values 
are racist in system and structures: 

By system, we have in mind the entire American complex of 
basic institutions, values, beliefs, etc. By structures, we mean 
the specific institutions (political parties, interest groups, 
bureaucratic administrations) which exist to conduct the business 
of that system.!3 

. UJohn H. Burma, "Current Leadership Problems Among the 
Japanese Americans." Sociological and Social Research . XXXVII (1953), 
157-163. 

l ^lbid . '^Washington, op. cit .. p. 83. 
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To become a part of the system through assimilation rather 
than pluralism is to concede the two-category system which ought to 
be replaced. 

With the emergence in American life of the third generation 
(Sansei), the Japanese Americans have come of age. The time is now 
ripe for the Sansei to take the initiative in this search for identity 
and ethnic pride, and the pluralistic strategy is proposed as the only 
viable course to take. 


Positive Ethnocentrism 


Ethnocentrism, says William Graham Summer, is that ". . .view 
of things in which one's group is the center of everything, and all 
others are scaled and rated with reference to it."^ Life is made up 
of groups, because all individuals need group belongingness and group 
anchorage. Williams devotes one full chapter on ethnocentrism, 
stating: 


Without stable relationships to other persons, without some 
group ties, the individual becomes insecure, anxious, and uncer¬ 
tain of his identity. 

Secure identity as a member of an in-group is not a free good, 
contrary to some first appearance, but is only to be had at a 
price. . . . Furthermore, maintenance of a clear, full, and 
secure identity within the in-group requires conformity to group 
norms. More exactly, the price of one's group identity is 
responsible reciprocity with other members, a reciprocity defined 
by mutually accepted norms.15 


^William Graham Summer, Fo1kwavs (Boston: Ginn, 1906), 

p. 13. 


ISRobin M. Williams, Jr., Strangers Next Door (Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hal1, 1964), p. 19, 20. 
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Williams further states that "by adulthood then, the indi¬ 
vidual is aware of a plurality of group memberships that help him 
identify himself. The person is rare in urban America today who feels 
a clear strong sense of identification with one and only one grouping 
or segment of the community and nation."16 He lists the attitudes 
that the ethnocentric groups have toward themselves and toward other 
groups: 

Attitudes toward themselves— 

1) A belief in the unique value of Oog (one's own group). 

2) Satisfaction with membership in Oog. 

3) Solidarity, loyalty, or cooperation with regard to Oog. 

4) Preference for association with members of Oog. 

5) Belief in the rightness of Oog's relationship with other groups. 

Attitudes toward other groups— 

1) Judging other groups by Oog's standards. 

2) Belief that Oog is superior to other groups, in all ways or 
in some ways. 

3) Ignorance of other groups. 

4) Lack of interest in other groups. 

5) Hostility towards other groups.17 

An interesting question is whether strong negative feelings 
toward the outgroup always develop along with positive feelings of 
ethnocentrism. The concensus of studies seem to be that continued 
interaction between culturally distinctive peoples need not result 
in conflict. Conflict among men will continue to arise from time 
to time when the outgroup uses its power over any smaller ingroup. 


l6 lbid., p. 20. 


1 7|bid. . p. 22. 
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Disagreements are to be expected so long as men differ in their 
interests, values, and beliefs. But disagreement does not necessarily 
lead to conflict, and conflict does not have to be violent. 

One can agree with the conclusion that Williams makes that 
"the pluralism of American society continues to be a changing and 
conflict-laden condition. As a total social system, the political 
society of the United States has been unable to establish or guarantee 
political and civil equality of protection and opportunity to ethnic 
minorities. Yet it is equally unable to renounce the universalistic 
norms and democratic goals. "18 

One has to disagree with his position that the United States 
"cannot settle for a mosaic society of separate cultural segments."^ 
Milton M. Gordon develops this point as he "makes a case for viewing 
our social structure as segmented or compartmentalized into relatively 
closed groupings defined by combinations of nationality background, 
racial, religious, class and resident factors.Williams concludes 
that "acculturation to a common way of life has been extraordinarily 
complete in the United States. But, as our own studies suggest, 
separateness in primary social relationships has resulted in a society 
marked by structural plural ism."21 

i Blbid. . p. 386. 

! 9lbid. . p. 386. 

20Milton M. Gordon, "Assimilation in America: 

Reality." Daedalus . XC: 2 (Spring 1961), 279"283. 

^Williams, op. cit. . p. 365. 


Theory and 
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Structural pluralism must be differentiated from ethnic 
pluralism, since the primary purpose of ethnic pluralism is for iden- 
tity and self-pride, and not social isolation and negative ingroup 
restrictions. This writer agrees with Kitano "that social interaction 
based primarily on interest and achievement is healthier than one 
based on ethnicity."^ Ideally, members of the ethnic community 
should share in any evaluation of the efficacy of their adjustment. 
Kitano is on the right track when he suggests: 

The ability to look beyond self and to act in relation to 
others is an admirable quality, and the ethnic identity, whether 
in terms of a nation, and manifested as pride, or in terms of a 
community, helped the Japanese achieve a degree of cohesion and 
group loyalty that appears important for a meaningful life. 

Without an abstraction that leads beyond self, life may regress 
to self-indulgence and to self-gratification so that the accumu¬ 
lation of wealth and power—often associated with "success"—may 
only be an empty victory.^ 

Positive ethnocentricity is the strategy recommended for the 
Japanese Americans because the dominant majority marks his identity 
with the color of his skin and his physical characteristics. "Men 
have used these primary symbols of what has been called "race" as. 
a base for their self-esteem or their lack of it. Skin color has 
served as the badge of master and subject, of the enslaved and the 
free, the dominator and the dominated,"^ Since this is the realistic 


22Kitano, op. cit. . p. 145. 

23 ibid. . pp. 146, 147. 

24narold R. Isaacs, "Group Identity and Political Change: The 
Role of Color and Physical Characteristics" in John Hope Franklin (ed.), 
Color and Race (Boston: Beacon Press, 1968), p. 75* 
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situation and the true identity of both the ingroup and the outgroup, 
the Japanese American needs to accept this fact and positively affirm 
it to make it work for his human dignity and self-esteem. 

For the Japanese Americans it also means ethnic infiltration 
as part of the strategy—an infiltration that recognizes that "social 
solidarity among individuals or groups is enhanced by recognition of 
the sharing of a positive and noncompetitive regard for a common 
object of concern."^ 

When individuals interact in a series of situations toward 
goals which appeal to all and which require that they co-ordinate 
their activities, group structures arise having hierarchical 
status arrangements and a set of norms regulating behavior in 
matters of consequence to the activities of the group. 2® 

This is to be understood by the Japanese Americans as a strategic 

methodology to bring about social solidarity among all ethnic groups, 

and assumes a preparation in a positive identity of their own. In 

this sense, they cannot lose touch with their basic supportive ethnic 

group. This pattern of infiltration parts way with the Black Power 

rationale. 

In this connection, this writer feels that extreme pluralism 
to the point of polarity, loss of communication, and dialogue would 
eventuate in a heightening of conflict and power struggle with the 

2 5wil liams, op. cit .. p. 390. 

^^Muzafer Sherif, "Superordinate Goals in the Reduction of 
Intergroup Conflict." American Journal of Sociology , LXIII: 4 
(January 1958), 353; also, Williams, op. cit ., p. 390. 
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dominant power suppressing the lesser power. The strategy of infil¬ 
tration, as in the Japanese art of iuiitsu (a Japanese system of 
wrestling in which the strength and weight of an opponent are used 
against him by means of anatomical knowledge and principle of 
leverage) based on the firm footing of ethnic identity, uses the 
strength and weight of the powerful group to bring about change. 
Positive ethnocentrism means learning the art of political iuiitsu . 

CONTENT OF ETHNIC PRIDE 

Returning to Marcus Hansen's immigration law: "the principle 
of third generation interest—what the son wishes to forget, the 
grandson wishes to remember. After the second generation, come the 
third. . .(and they) have no reason to feel any 'inferiority' when 
they look around them;"^ the third generation is now looking for 
some identifications with his past. Whereas the Nisei, seeking 
adjustment as an American, trying his best to identify with the nation 
which kept reminding him that he was Japanese, sought to forget his 
heritage; the Sansei wishes to remember. In speaking of the diffi¬ 
culty for the Oriental to assimilate in contrast with the Jew and the 
Slav, Tashiro writes: "When the second generation Oriental is 


^A/ill Herberg, Protestant—Cathol ic--Jews (Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1956), pp. 43, 44. 
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considered, the factor of racial appearance is crucial. ... His 
physical traits are too manifest. His soul may be American but his 
face is Oriental."^ 

The immigrant's grandson, the Sansei, seeks to "remember, what 
the son wishes to forget."^9 in his search for identity, with his new 
security that makes him unashamed of his historical and ethnic dis¬ 
tinction, the Sansei is not only curious about his ethnic past, but 
seeks ways by which he can relate it to his own life and future. What 
is the context of his unique identification and his search for iden¬ 
tity through the pluralistic strategy? What is the content necessary 
to bring about a strong feeling of group solidarity, mutual identifi¬ 
cation, ethnic pride, and common endeavor among the ingroup members? 

It is a new healthy pride in being Japanese. It is developing a 
history and Japanese hero images. The valiant courage of the Issei 
with individual heroes should be presented to the children of the 
Japanese as the Jews developed their heroes in Abraham, Moses, David, 
etc. The heroes among the Nisei—the 100th Infantry Battalion and 
the 442nd Regimental Combat Team, and others—should be honored and 
presented to each succeeding generation. Their attainment as first 
class American citizens at the cost of supreme sacrifice can inspire 

^For some interesting discussions see the Oriental issue of 
the Survey (May 1926); also the recent story of Aifi Tashiro, "The 
Rising Son of the Rising Sun." New Outlook . (September 1934-), 36-40; 
also, Everett V. Stonequist, The Marginal Man (New York: Russell & 
Russell, 1961), p. 103. 

^Herberg, op. cit. . p. 43. 
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the Sansei and their posterity to fulfill their dream of an America of 
"freedom and justice for all." In addition attention should be called 
to a positive history of the old country, the modern phenomenal 
achievement, the scientists, the Nobel Prize winners, the great states¬ 
men, and countless other sources of pride. 

It is also necessary to develop leadership and to spread the 
influence of such leaders in the ethnic community. Asian-American 
studies should be developed wherever possible within the educational 
system and apart from it. A solid social and political organization 
for united mobilization and power must be developed. We shall now 
deal with the content of ethnic pride in somewhat greater detail. 

Cultural Identification 

Among the ethnic cultures of the world, there is no need for 
the Japanese Americans to undervalue their rich cultural heritage. 
Rather, there is value in the Japanese culture that can contribute to 
the beauty and richness of America. The stance for the Japanese ' 
American is to be immersed in the positive significance of his culture 
and to have a sense of mission in contributing it for the enrichment 
of the comparatively fluid and emerging culture of America. 

Bishop Kenryu Tsuji, head of the Buddhist Church of America, 
suggests that the time has come for the Japanese American to pause and 
do some real reflection. He said: 

I believe that the first consideration is the significant 
contribution he (the Japanese American) can make in enriching 
the life of America. American life is enriched by the multi¬ 
plicity of cultures which were brought over by the immigrants 
from all over the world. The Japanese Americans too can make an 
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immeasurable contribution by understanding his cultural heritage 
and giving his knowledge and skills to his country. ... I feel 
that a real contribution can be made if he understands the under - 
lying philosophy.30 

Symbolically, aesthetically as well as pragmatically, we are 
acquainted with the martial arts such as kendo (fencing); judo 
(wrestling); karate (literally "empty - hands, 11 but essentially the art 
of self-defense); aikido (defense by means of pressure points); kempo 
(offense by use of sticks); etc. In the West these arts are seen and 
practiced more than often purely from a practical standpoint, but the 
richness of these arts are discovered in the philosophy behind their 
expressions. 

Yoshida Shoin, a student of ancient Chinese classic, espe- 
cailly Sun Tzu's Art of War and Mencius' high idealism, insisted on 
understanding the philosophy of arms before its use: 

Those who take up the science of war must not fail to master 
the (Confucian) Classics. The reason is that arms are dangerous 
instruments and not necessarily forces for good. How can we 
safely entrust them to any but those who have schooled themselves 
in the precepts of the Classics and can use these weapons for the 
realization of Humanity and Righteousness? To quell violence and 
disorder, to repulse barbarians and brigands, to rescue living 
souls from agony and torture, to save the nation from imminent 
downfal1—these are the true ends of Humanity and Righteousness. 
If, on the contrary, arms are taken up in a selfish struggle to 
win land, goods, people, and the implements of war, is it not the 
worst of all evils, the most heinous of all offenses? If, 
further, the study of offensive and defensive warfare, of the way 
to certain victory in all encounters, is not based on those prin¬ 
ciples which should be governing their employment, who can say 


3°Bishop Kenryu Tsuji, "The Japanese American: Attainment of 
Maturity," delivered at the JACL Chapter installation; printed in the 
Pacific Citizen (December 19-26, 1969), Supplement II. 
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that such a venture will not result in just such a misfortune? 
Therefore I say that those who take up the science of war must 
not fail to master the Classics. (From Zenshu, II, 145)^1 

The study of the philosophical bases for the martial arts as 
well as the aesthetics will be most rewarding and absolutely impera¬ 
tive in the study of the content for ethnic and cultural identifi¬ 
cation. However, this exciting study will take us far afield. For 
a greater exploration, the following three books are recommended: 
William Theodore de Bary, ed., of Sources of Japanese Tradition . 
Volume I and II; Hajime Nakamura's, Wavs of Thinking of Eastern 
People: India. China. Tibet. Japan ; and Charles A. Moore, ed., 

The Japanese Mind . 

The philosophy and the art of haiku (17 - syllable poem), the 
Zen influence in literature, drama, painting, architecture, indus¬ 
trial arts, and the social life (tea ceremony, vegetable cookery, 
flower arrangement, decoration of rooms) are all deeply imbedded in 
Japanese culture. 

This writer agrees with Moore that: "Present-day Japan is 
obviously a culture in great transition, and one which almost of 
necessity feels this significance co-present of conflicting and even 
contradictory or at least significantly differing tendencies."^ 

^William Theodore de Bary (ed.), Sources of Japanese Tra - 
ditions (New York: Columbia University Press, 1958), pp. 112, 113. 

^Charles A. Moore, The Japanese Mind (Honolulu: University 
of Hawaii Press, 1967)* p. 303. 
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But, even If full understanding and clarity of description 
are next to impossible, there is the very significant philoso¬ 
phical point that some of these "peculiar" attitudes and per¬ 
spectives and methods may be the very essence of Japan's signi¬ 
ficant contribution to man's knowledge about man, society, and 
life itself—and to philosophy and to our understanding of the 
human situation in its totality.33 

It could very well be that in this transition taking place in 
Japan and the search for identity among the Japanese Americans a new 
meaningful identity, destiny, and culture can emerge as a new struc¬ 
ture of existence. The transition that is taking place can be 
described by the co-presence of the traditional and the modern: the 
Eastern and the Western; the aesthetic and the mechanical; the 
strongly feminine and the equally strongly masculine; the inner atti¬ 
tude and the outer expression; naturalism and stoicism; the "delicate" 
and the militant; the peaceful and the spirit of the samurai; demo¬ 
cracy and groupism; the hierarchy and individual freedom; and the 
irrational and the scientific. 

It is the firm conviction of this writer that the Christian 
structure of existence has a tremendously important role to play • 
during the period of transition and search for an identity and 
destiny. However, there is much that Hellenized Western context of 
Christian existence can appropriate from the Eastern thought and cul¬ 
ture. This most challenging study awaits research. It is with such an 
emerging culture that the Japanese American can make a most meaningful 
contribution with his unique Western-Eastern background. 


33 Ibid. . p. 306. 
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Historical Identification 

Following the previous suggestion of "concrete objects and 
real expression" in historically positive identities, together with 
meaningful identities from Japan, is the need for more recent and 
personalized identifications in terms of the history of the Japanese 
in America. The pilgrimage of two hundred and fifty Japanese 
Americans, especially Sanseis, to the Manzanar Relocation Center 
(where about 10,000 were evacuated during World War II) is indicative 
of this search for some recent historical identifications. The 
visitation of the grave of Okei Ito, believed to be the first Japanese 
to die in America in the year 1871 at the age of nineteen, expresses 
the desire to develop a history. The Japanese American Research 
Project at the University of California at Los Angeles is most signi¬ 
ficant for the formation of these historical identifications. 

One would want to suggest the development of writers and 
artists to become the spokesmen and prophets in the development of- 
this history, including the establishing of heroes and positive 
contributions for emulation. 

Social Identification 

Once thought "unassimilable," the Japanese Americans are 
gradually assimilating and identifying in every way with the middle- 
class values and norms. As a result, as a Japanese community there 
is a general fragmentation and dispersion. Robert E. Park, writes: 
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The unusual part of the Japanese adaptation is that it is 
being accomplished by a "nonwhite" group and a population hereto¬ 
fore considered to be "unassimilable." In fact, the adaptation 
has been of such a quality that it has been termed a "model 
American minority."*^ 

It is against this general tendency to be the "model American 
minority" that this thesis addresses itself. This inclination to 
follow the course of being absorbed into the American stream, that is 
being advocated by the majority white as well as Japanese Americans, 
is more dehumanizing than a strength. For this reason it is deemed 
necessary for the Japanese American to have some social identification 
with his ethnic group. To lose this tie with his ethnic community is 
to give assent and reinforcement to the present power structure of 
white supremacy and to lose the leverage for political change and 
ethnic strength. It is only with this wider overview that the plura¬ 
listic strategy be appreciated; otherwise in spite of affluence, it 
is to invite frustration and insecurities as an isolated marginal 
existence. Franklin E. Frazier refers to this unreality surrounding 
the isolated life of the small black middle class: 

Despite their solid achievements and the satisfactions which 
they derived from their way of life, there was always an atmos¬ 
phere of unreality surrounding the isolated life of the small 
black middle class. . . Having become less isolated and thus 
more exposed to the contempt and hostility of the white world, 
but at the same time cherishing the values of the white world, 
the new black bourgeoisie with more money at their disposal, have 
sought compensations in the things that money can buy. Moreover, 
their large incomes have enabled them to propagate false notions 
about their place in American life and to create a world of 
make-be1ieve.35 


3^Robert E. Park, Race and Culture (Glencoe: Free Press, 
1950), pp. 138-151. 


^Frazier, op. cit. . p. 126. 
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Frazier speaks of a “society of status without substance"—the 
world of make-believe. This reference to the black bourgeoisie, that 
finds its outlet in “poker orgies," are the activities that some 
assert “prevent them from going crazy.This same life style is 
paralleled in the Japanese American community among the status seekers 
and can be identified with a greater role-playing and loss of inner- 
direction. Social identification within the ethnic group around 
meaningful ethnic values and norms is to be what one really is, and 
to act from a base that is human and real. 

Political Identification 

The Japanese Americans who have become assimilated in terms of 
the status quo, and who have taken on the middle-class conservative 
values, can easily forget that they were once the victims of strong 
prejudice and discrimination. It is not unlikely that in times of 
depression or emergency they will be once again relegated to positions 
of discrimination and prejudice. They can conveniently become the 
scapegoats and victims of competitive prejudice. In their present 
enjoyment of being “the model minority," they can attempt to dis¬ 
associate themselves from the Negroes' plight and the oppression of 
other minorities. However, it is this writer's position that it is 
the responsibility of the Japanese Americans to identify with the 


36 


Ibid. , p. 175. 
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oppressed and the disfranchized in the power struggle that exists in 
contemporary American society. For that matter, any favored position 
held by the Japanese Americans should be used as a leverage for the 
mutual lifting of all humanity. 

It is within this framework that there is the need for a 
political identification. I see the political role of the Japanese 
Americans an identification with all oppressed groups in our mutual 
search and desire for civil rights and equal opportunity. There is 
the need to rally all oppressed people together to develop a power 
structure for political action. An Asian alliance and a coalition 
among all oppressed minorities can be part of the agenda. 

One can understand the need for the blacks, who have their 
unique experience of white racism, to form their own all-black party, 
but it may be possible for the Japanese Americans to help them to 
objectify their feelings. 

Until the present time the Japanese Americans have played a 
non-involvement role—unquestioned loyalty to authority, but a new day 
is dawning with the Sansei. Dr. Kitano, commenting on the new 
political interest noticed during previously mentioned Noguchicase, 
stated: 


Very few would have predicted this. I would say if this had 
happened 10 years ago they would have acquiesced. However, this 
is the first time the Japanese have been in such publicity 
visible positions. Therefore, it is an academic question. I once 
said that if a wartime evacuation situation occurred again (as 
happened in World War II), the majority of Japanese would merely 
go again. That was three years ago. After this incident I'm not 
so sure. The vast majority might try to resist.37 


37\rfi11iford, op. cit. . front page. 
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The primary political group for the Japanese Americans is the 


Japanese American Citizens League (JACL) with more than 20,000 paid- 
up members. The Pacific Citizen , the weekly paper, has an estimated 
readership of over 60,000. They retain an able professional lobbyist 
in Washington, D. C., to represent the interests of the Japanese in 
the United States as a whole. It would be well for such a political 
organization to develop a strategy based on a group of politically 
knowledgeable leaders to study various proposals that affect all 
minority groups and develop guide-lines and approaches for pressure 
to be applied to their state and national congressmen. The danger of 
the JACL is to think only of the interests of the Japanese Americans 
and not be sensitive to the total political scene as it affects all 
underprivileged and discriminated people. 

Such a political group can encourage the development of 
political leadership and unite behind such leadership. Significantly, 
there are three Japanese American United States Congressmen from 
Hawaii: Senator Daniel Inouye; Representative Patsy Takemoto Mink; 
and Representative Spark Matsunaga, whose influence can be brought 
to bear on behalf of all ethnic minorities. Communication with these 
representatives, along with Senator Hiram Fong, a Chinese American 
senator from Hawaii, should be maintained constantly. 

Wherever possible representation should be sought in local 
political organizations to voice the needs for a greater equality 
among all people. Political pressure must always be made to see that 
real justice and humanness is not trampled under the power structures 
of the system. Every angle of legislative privilege and political 
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strength should be utilized before other methods of change be adopted. 
Political identification is an imperative for any oppressed minority 
if justice and freedom is to be realized. It is not only a privilege 
but basic responsibility as citizens of any nation. 

Educational Identification 

One is amazed to find the countless Japanese American scholars 
that are scattered and hidden throughout the country. There has been 
no effort to identify them or seek their acumen for the greater pride 
and prestige of the Japanese American community. A catalogue of their 
works and contributions should be developed. Also a Japanese 
American library is needed. Men from different disciplines should be 
brought together to share in their discoveries and knowledge. Social 
scientists should come together to share of their wealth of research. 
From their background, they could develop a strategy that can be 
recognized by the total ethnic community. Aspiring young Sanseis and 
even Yonseis should be encouraged and groomed in various fields of 
interest. The various accomplishments and recognition of the ethnic 
community can be a means of a growing group pride and ethnic ego- 
strength. 

Significant articles of high calibre can be disseminated from 
an ethnic base to be acknowledged by the larger society. 

Men from all the fields of medicine; engineers of various 
specialties; architects including the famous Minoru Yamasaki can meet 
together to challenge young aspirants as well as to seek ways of 
making their contribution felt as an ethnic group. A roster of 
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distinguished Japanese Americans from a variety of fields should be 
developed, honored, and disseminated to foster a greater ethnic pride. 
Not only will the Japanese community receive a healthy self-image to 
motivate and inspire, but the larger society will take notice to 
influence their image of the Japanese Americans not as a "model 
minority," but as authentic human persons. 

Economic Identification 

Business men among the Japanese Americans have been honored 
from time to time, but the achievements of many are never noticed nor 
ethnically praised. As in the case of the scientists and educators, 
businessmen can meet on an ethnic level to share their common concerns 
and demonstrate to the Japanese community what hard work and per- 
severence achieved. This also can be an inspiration for the whole 
ethnic community and also may give rise to new ethnic business enter¬ 
prises through cooperative effort and financial resources. It is 
common knowledge that Japan has become the third largest economic - 
power in the world next to the United States and Soviet Union. Its 
growth rate is without parallel: 9 percent per year in the 1950‘s, 
more than 10 percent in the 1960's, and 13 percent or 14 percent in 
the past few years. 

Japan is the nation most likely to equal or surpass the United 
States in standard of living and industrial productivity in this 
century; the 21st century may be Japan's.38 


38james C. Abegglen, "21st Century May be Japan's: Reasons 
Behind an Economic Miracle." Los Angeles Times (March 8, 1970), 

Sec. F, p♦ 3• 
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As one can be proud of Japan's economic advances, the Japanese 
Americans can be proud of their own accomplishments. 

Other areas of identification can be the content for ethnic 
pride. For the Japanese Americans the field for positive ethnic 
identifications to strengthen the ethnic image are limitless. This is 
of singular significance in the search for identity, especially for 
the Sansei in their identity crisis as well as for the fourth and 
fifth generations. 

This development of ethnic pride and pluralistic strategy may 
on the surface be interpreted as a retreat in race relations and a 
strategy that will lead to greater racial consciousness and division 
eventuating in an out-and-out racial chauvinism. Whites who 
encounter it, as well as established Japanese Americans, will tend 
to react with surprise and indignation. How can the Japanese 
Americans who have worked so hard for what they have today undo all 
that they gained by retreating back into their ethnic subculture? 

They have paid the supreme price, from a position of extreme preju¬ 
dice and injustice they have proven themselves as worthy and deserving 
first class citizens of America. As a group they can be an example 
to ail other minorities to be educated, work hard, behave and attain. 
It is irrational to accentuate their ethnic identifications again. 

The answer to these reactions is simple: finding one's identity is 
not entirely irrational; it is what the French existentialist 
philosopher Jean-Paul Sartre, speaking of the Blacks, calls "anti¬ 
racist racism." 
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Before differences can be abolished, they must be respected; 
given a past history, neither Negroes nor whites will learn to 
respect blackness unless the virtues of being black are emphasized 
and over-emphasized. Once racial differences are respected, 
however, people can proceed to ignore them, or to transcend 
them.39 

The last sentence bears repeating: "Once racial differences 
are respected, however, people can proceed to ignore them, or to 
transcend them." Before differences can be abolished, they must be 
respected; neither whites nor Japanese will learn to respect what it 
means to be Japanese unless the virtues of being Japanese are empha¬ 
sized and over-emphasized. The strategy of ethnic pluralism is the 
method by which the Japanese American can believe in their hearts 
that they are men, men who can stand on their own feet and control 
their own destinies. 


^Charles E, Silberman^ Crisis in Black and White (New York: 
Random House, 1964), p. 185. 



CHAPTER V 


THE MINISTRY OF THE JAPANESE AMERICAN PROTESTANT CHURCH 
IN THE PLURALISTIC STRATEGY 


At the close of World War II, after the Internment of over 
117.000 Japanese Americans in concentration camps, it was the policy 
of almost every major Protestant denomination that there should be no 
more segregated Japanese ethnic congregations. Every effort was made 
to assimilate the Japanese Americans into the churches of their choice. 
But due to the unpreparedness of the established churches and the inse¬ 
cure hesitation of the Japanese Americans, the prewar pattern of small 
denominational ethnic churches was developed again. 

Since then, several denominations have gradually closed their 
ethnic churches or merged them with neighboring churches of the same 
denomination. Others were encouraged to integrate in the churches of 
their residence. The Japanese Methodist Provisional Conference was 
dissolved and amalgamated into the regular larger Methodist Conference. 
Several churches have merged with the consequences unfavorable for the 
ethnic members and ministers. Roy Sano, one of the Japanese American 
Methodist ministers, wrote: 

When two Japanese churches were merged in Northern California, 
the Japanese ministers understood both of them must move, and they 
did. When a Japanese and a Caucasian church merged in the same 
conference, the Caucasian man stayed and the Japanese was appoin¬ 
ted elsewhere. What explains the disparity, especially when the 
Japanese ministers involved in the mergers were told that it was 
an unwritten policy to move both men in such cases. The explana¬ 
tion ought to be given in public, even in print, since it is a 
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matter which has been discussed in the Japanese community. The 
explanation will receive careful scrutiny, since the explanation 
offered informally has not proved convincing. 

Since the dissolution of the Methodist Provisional Conference, 
conversations have opened again, initiated by the ethnic group to re- 
consider the establishment of a structure similar to the Provisional 
Conference. Sano suggests an Ethnic Ministries Committee on the level 
of the Division of National Missions with specific assignment to 
churches in the Western Jurisdiction which were members of the Provi¬ 
sional or Mission Conferences. 2 Since I960, twenty-three Japanese 
ethnic ministers have sought employment in non-church vocations or 
have left the ethnic church, while five of the Japanese ethnic churches 
in California are led by Caucasian ministers. 

The American Baptist Convention also has closed several of the 
ethnic Japanese churches while, in cases of merger, the Japanese minis¬ 
ters have quietly left the ethnic churches to seek employment elsewhere. 

Only the indigenous Japanese conferences such as the Japanese 
Free Methodist Conference and the OMS Holiness Conference of America 
have evidenced a somewhat healthy continuity and clear direction. 

On the whole, there has been a decided ambivalence as to the 
future of the Japanese Protestant Church in America and, as a result, 
the churches have been experiencing little or no growth and the Sansei 
are not considering any church related vocations. With the general 

lRoy Isao Sano, "The Church: One Holy Catholic and Apostolic," 
Written in preparation for the National Consultation of Japanese Work 
of the United Methodist Church, San Francisco, California, February 
3-4, 1969, p. 14. 

2 lbid.. p. 11. 
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disinterest in institutional religion throughout the country, the am¬ 
biguity about the future of the ethnic church has undoubtedly discou¬ 
raged the Sansei in terms of the Christian ministry. 

The position of this study stresses the need that the Japanese 
ethnic church be no longer ambiguous about its future by affirming 
itself in the pluralistic strategy. Instead of listening and obeying 
their "white fathers," this investigation will attempt to give an 
articulate rationale for the pluralistic approach for the Japanese 
American Protestant Church in America. 


INDIGENOUS INITIATIVE 


Following the theses of ethnic identity and ethnic pluralism, 
we now see this strategy in terms of the Japanese Protestant Church. 

The Japanese Americans have now come of age and must begin to make 
their own decisions. The "silent minority" posture of patiently ac¬ 
quiescing to authority, in this case, to the dictates of the denomina¬ 
tional policies must be supplanted by indigenous initiative and courage. 
As Roy Sano pointed out: 

A minority appointed to prestigious positions should be given 
power to participate in the decision making processes. Otherwise, 
he only becomes a decoration or "kazari-mono." Certainly, the 
next District Superintendent in Hawaii should be an ethnic minority. 

Our cultural heritage has told us that the eyes of the world 
are upon us and that we should therefore keep our best foot 
forward. . . . Those who expressed them to the proper authority 
were reprimanded by their own kind. It was a kind of vigilante 
committee which saw to it that shame was not brought upon our name. 
That kind of stance won acceptance, at the expense of integrity. 

The time has come to deepen the acceptance and to authenticate the 
depth of our commitment to each other.3 
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As repeated once too often, the "don't-rock-the-boat" posture 
gave the institutional security and created the "organizational man." 

It is refreshing to know that all denominational leadership was 
not insensitive to the pluralistic strategy, although their voices 
were muffled in the postwar assimilation enthusiasm. The former Exe¬ 
cutive Secretary of the Los Angeles Baptist City Mission Society, 

Dr. Ralph L. Mayberry, in speaking of "The Future of the Ethnic 
Church" stated: 

Today, one idealism and ideology has its followers, who pose 
as the standard makers supreme in contemporary life. They are 
willing to kill the patient to try out a theory. They are propa¬ 
gandists. While the church loses her life, they would kill the 
so-called ethnic church to create something that is just as ethnic 
as anything that they think is ethnic. And so the church loses 
its life, loses its identity, becomes unnecessary, and becoming 
nothing, disappears in weakness. 

This idea is not new. At the time of the evacuation in 1942, 
the prominent Christian leaders in America were saying of one 
ethnic group, the Japanese Church, "Never again." "It must be 
assimilated." Now what does that mean? That means it must be 
a part of something else. It must lose its identity to help the 
others. Now I want to say to you that anyone who tries to assimi¬ 
late me is going to have the worst case of indigestion of which 
I've ever heard. I am not assimilable. I am an individual by the 
grace of God. And back in those days when the leaders (prominent 
denominational leaders) were saying, "Never again, never again 
shall we have a Japanese church," there was a man by the name of 
Mayberry, not even 80 years old then, who fought for the princi¬ 
ple that the Japanese, or any other group, must have the right of 
self-determination. They must have the privilege to determine for 
themselves as to what they were, and what they wanted to be, and 
what they would be. And so I say, with some emotion, I have too 
large an investment in this whole ethnic idea to be a theorist of 
the popular type and surrender my friends or any group to the gas 
chamber of anonymity and oblivion.** 


^Ralph L. Mayberry, "The Future of the Ethnic Church," 

Message given to the Evergreen Baptist Church, Los Angeles, California, 
March 3, 1968, p. 5. 
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Most clergymen and even Christian social scientists and ethi- 
cists have been looking so intensely at the evils of segregation that 
they overlooked the deeper level of self-affirmation and the dignity 
of personhood. A good example of this is found in Kyle Haselden's 
The Racial Problem in Christian Perspective .^ Perhaps it had an impor¬ 
tant role at the time it was published in 1959 during the heat of the 
battle for civil rights. 

Indigenous initiative calls for some serious research within 
the ethnic group for the development of a solid strategy for the plu¬ 
ralistic stance and the courage of decision. For the ethnic church 
it means the development of an indigenous theology. 

Indigenous Theology 

Indigenous theology, strictly speaking, has to do with the 
nature of God and his will in terms of a certain region or country. 
Here, we believe it is proper in thinking of "region" as one's position 
of existence. Hence it could be anywhere and every theology can be' 
indigenous. But the other question is, is it legitimate to do this? 

Is not theology universal and is not cultural isolation a thing of the 
past? My argument is that theology to be real has to be indigenous, 
for it cannot operate in a vacuum and must develop a set of ideas from 
the perspective of our experiences. We cannot help but reflect upon 
God from our own setting. In this sense, theology cannot be left to 


^Kyle Haselden, The Racial Problem in Christian Perspective 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1959) 
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professional theologians isolated in seminaries and corners of the 
universities. It must be hammered out in the encounters of life. 

A good example of indigenous theology is seen in "Black Theo¬ 
logy." Black Christian theologians are relating Christianity to the 
pain of being black in a white racist society. According to Cone: 

"The task of Black Theology is to analyze the black man's condition in 
the light of God's revelation in Jesus Christ with the purpose of 
creating a new understanding of black dignity among black people, and 
providing the necessary soul in that people, to destroy white racism. 

Indigenous theology for the Japanese Americans is a theology 
that must speak to and for the Japanese Americans in their situation. 

The authority of indigenous theology is the authority of one's 
experience in relation to the nature of God. An indigenous theology 
for the Japanese Americans is based on the authority of the Japanese 
American experience. It is adequate and practical as it is adequate 
and meaningful for the Japanese American where he is. It is authentic 
in whatever way it is true to biblical primitive Christianity, and not 
necessarily Vtestern Christianity. To evaluate its authenticity, we 
can adopt Whitehead's three tools for evaluation in his Religion in 
the Making : 1) a logical coherence, 2) adequacy, and 3) exemplifica¬ 
tion.7 The adequacy and exemplification of the Japanese American in¬ 
digenous theology can be validated by its universal application--from 
the particular to the universal. An illustration of this can be the 

6james H. Cone, Black Theology and Black Power (New York: 
Seabury Press, 1969), p. 117. 

7Alfred North Whitehead, Religion in the Making (New York: 
Macmillan, 1926), pp. 88, 89. 
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experience of Israel in the Old Testament and its universal application. 

One more thought to legitimize indigenous theology is the un- 
derstanding that theology is hermeneutic, for it consists of transla- 
ting the Bible into the word for today. The new hermeneutic deals not 
only with the interpretation of biblical documents, but also, as a 
theological position, with the reinterpretation of prior theological 
formulation, invoking the same principle applied in biblical interpre¬ 
tation, namely, that it is not the text itself which is to be inter¬ 
preted but the intention or experience which gave rise to the text. 

The emphasis of the new hermeneutic is on meaning rather than on inter¬ 
pretation, although it includes the whole task of exegesis, interpre¬ 
tation, and reinterpretation of the historic documents of the church, 
particularly the Bible. When we direct our energies to interpreting 
the biblical text, the text comes to interpret us in our situation. 

The text becomes the subject of interpretation, rather than simply re¬ 
maining an object to be interpreted. "The text is there not for its 
own sake but for the sake of the word-event that is both the origin 
and the future of the text. Word-event includes interpretation which 
takes place through the word; the text is there for the sake of the 
event of interpretation. The word that once occured, and in occuring 
became the text, must become interpreting word with the help of the 
text.® 

Tillich in his book, Biblical Religion and the Search for 
Ultimate Reality , reinforces the legitimacy for indigenous theology 

8Edward W. Uthe, Director, Theology an Assessment of Current 
Trends (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1968), p. 59. 
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in terms of the reception of revelation. 

Revelation is never revelation in general, however universal 
its claim may be. It is always revelation for someone and for a 
group in a definite environment, under unique circumstances. 
Therefore, he who receives revelation witnesses to it in terms 
of his individuality and in terms of the social and spiritual 
conditions in which the revelation has been manifested to him. 

In other words, he does it in terms of his religion.9 

One major criticism of such a theology of hermeneutics is that 
this existentialist position is essentially subjective and is prone to 
take on various shades of interpretation depending on one's cultural 
situation. However, this is just the point, the real significance of 
interpretation emphasizes the ultimate and decisive existence of the 
hearer of the proclamation—calling him to an existential faith. His¬ 
torical research, employing all the tools of biblical research, under¬ 
stands itself as serving the final task of proclamation and existen¬ 
tial faith. 

The need for an indigenous theology among the Japanese Ameri¬ 
can Protestants is for a solid united base from which they can deve¬ 
lop a meaningful direction and destiny. It is the responsibility of 
the Christian leadership to develop this theology and lead their 
people and the total ethnic community to the promised land. Without 
this, we can only expect confusion, fragmentation, loss of identity, 
and eventual dehumanization. This is the prophetic task for the 
ethnic leadership of the Protestant churches. The destiny and human¬ 
ness of the Japanese American community seeks for such leadership at 
this crucial juncture in history. 


^Paul Tillich, Biblical Religion and the Search for Ultimate 
Rea 1itv (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1955)> pp. 3, 4. 
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The indigenous theologian will be faced with the task of what 
it means to be an ethnic man—the problem of identity and being a per¬ 
son. He will have to discover what God is doing in the world and to 
rally around to further his intentions. His task will include the 
demythologizing of Christ from America to make him truly universal — 
Christ must be freed from the "system," including religious institu¬ 
tions and what might be called the "Protestant Ethics." This could 
mean, in God's providence, a corrective instrument to bring about 
repentance, purity, and humanness to a myopic Christianity. 

Primarily, the responsibility of indigenous theology is to 
bring the ethnic man to find his essential identity in relation to his 
Creator, to clarify the meaning of persons, of community, of love, and 
of history for the ethnic community and through it to all men. 

Content of Indigenous Theology 

It is difficult for western theology to take seriously the 
experience of the oppressed. The experiences of the oppression, arid 
the subsequent exodus, and the hope of the promised land has existen¬ 
tial meaning for oppressed people. 

Indigenous Japanese American theology takes seriously the 
experience of the oppressed, since it is so close to their own experi¬ 
ence of prejudice and evacuation into the wilderness. It is charac¬ 
terized by the belief that God identifies with people that are oppres¬ 
sed, even as Jahweh appeared to Moses. 

God said to Moses, "Say this to the people of Israel, 'The 
LORD, the God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob, has sent me to you: 1 this is my 
name for ever, and thus I am to be remembered throughout all 
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generations, God and gather the elders of Israel together, and 
say to them, 'The LORD, the God of your fathers, the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, has appeared to me, saying, 

"I have observed you and what has been done to you in Egypt; 
and I promise that I will bring you up out of the affliction of 
Egypt, and to the land of the Canaanites, the Hittites, the 
Amorites, the Perizzites, the Hivites, and the Jebusites, a land 
flowing with milk and honey." 

Japanese American theology affirms that God has observed what 
has been done to them through prejudice and discrimination by the do¬ 
minant group; that God has promised to bring them out of their af¬ 
fliction—the affliction of inhuman treatment. It means for them that 
God was with them during the exodus in the wilderness, the captivity, 
and is responsible for the "milk and honey" they are experiencing now. 

It affirms, with Black theology, that Jesus' work is essen¬ 
tially one of liberation. Becoming a slave himself, he opens reali¬ 
ties of human existence formerly closed to man. Through encounter 
with Jesus, man now knows the full meaning of God's action in history 
and man's place within it. Jesus uses the prophetic words of Isaiah 
to outline his own style of action: 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

because he has anointed me to preach the good news to the poor. 

He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives 
and recovering of sight to the blind, 

To set at liberty those who are oppressed. 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.1l 

It means identification with the oppressed wherever they are, 
and whoever they are. It means setting the racist captives free also. 


l^Exodus 3:15“17* Revised Standard Version. 
^Luke 4:18, Revised Standard Version. 
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Joseph Washington writes: 

It is my thesis, however, that Black Power, even in its most 
radical expression, is not an antithesis of Christianity, nor is 
it a heretical idea to be tolerated with painful forbearance. It 
is rather Christ's central message to 20th Century America. And 
unless the empirical denominational Church makes a determined 
effort to recapture the Man Jesus through a total identification 
with the suffering poor as expressed in Black Power, that Church 
will become exactly what Christ is not.12 

James Cone asserts that nothing less than the Church's faith¬ 
fulness to its Lord is at stake, stating that "obedience to Christ is 
always costly." 

The time has come for the Church to challenge the power-struc¬ 
ture with the power of the Gospel knowing that nothing less than 
immediate and total emancipation of all people is consistent with 
the message and style of Jesus Christ. The Church cannot afford 
to deplore the means which oppressed people use to break the chains 
of slavery because such language not only clouds the issue but 
also gives comfort and assistance to the oppressor.13 

Oppression theology of the Japanese American calls for involve¬ 
ment with all oppressed people in their struggle against the oppressor. 
It means social concern, politics, confrontation, and the cross. 

Indigenous theology means the dignity of all human creatures 
made in the likeness of God. (Genesis If.) Man created in God's image 
was meant to be a son, not a bondservant under a law or under another 
man. It claims nothing more than the elemental biological identity of 
all human beings. Paul declares the elemental physical kinship of all 
men has to do with the unity and solidarity of all mankind biologically 
and religiously. 


12joseph R. Washington, Jr., Black and White Power Subreption 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1969), p. 144. 

l^James H. Cone, "Christianity and Black Power," in C. Eric 
Linchon (ed.), Is Anybody Listening to Black America ? (New York: 
Seabury Press, 1968), p. 4. 
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And he made from one every nation of men to live on the face of 
the earth, having determined allotted periods and the boundaries 
of their habitation, . . . 

In the Japanese ethnic theology it means, first of all, an 
appreciation and respect of his God-given heritage and being thankful 
to God for his Japanese ancestry. Secondly, it means seeking the hu¬ 
manness of all people. This naturally leads to the Christian's duty 
to destroy any attempt at dehumanization, whether it be racism or 
technology. 

As Morikawa state in addressing the Seattle Japanese Baptist 

Church: 

The Japanese Americans were bowing their heads to the majority 
and being grateful to the establishment, instead of being grateful 
to their Creator, God, in whose image they were created. The 
Japanese Americans were destroying the image of God by making 
themselves subservient beings and inviting their share of psycho¬ 
social "hang ups."15 

This leads to a theological implication of God's sovereignty. 

To maintain the superior-inferior posture is to deny the sovereignty 
of God, for it assumes bowing to man and destroying the beauty and 
dignity of manhood in oneself; of failing to love one's neighbor as 
oneself. (Luke 10:26-27). 

The content of Japanese American theology is a theology of love 
which must seek to deal realistically with the evil and injustice in 
the world, and not merely to compromise with them. Thomas Merton under 
stands this struggle as he proposes: 


^Acts 17:26, Revised Standard Version. 

*5jitsuo Morikawa, "Freedom Under God," JEMS Journal (June 
1969), 2. 
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Such a theology will have to take note of the ambiguous reali¬ 
ties of politics, without embracing the specious myth of a "realism" 
that merely justifies force in the service of established power. 
Theology does not exist merely to appease the already too untroubled 
conscience of the power and the established. A theology of love 
may also conceivably turn out to be a theology of revolution. In 
any case, it is a theology of resistance, a refusal of the evil 
that reduces a brother to homicidal desperation.'® 

There is a danger in America today to lose one's "cool" in the 
midst of the revolution. The theology of revolution calls for the 
Christian leadership to be the prophetic community to warn against the 
overt demands of revolutionary allies. It calls for the Church to be 
the "suffering servants" as the agents of reconciliation. 

It is difficult to agree with Washington when he says, "In a 
society in which hatred of Negroes is the dominant ethos, the most 
healthy response is hatred of whites by Negroes.">7 One can understand 
that to "keep turning one's cheek" is unhealthy for both the hater and 
the one hated. But to return hate for hate is to perpetuate hate. Al¬ 
though I do not wholly agree with Merton, there is a great deal of in¬ 
sight in his reasoning: 

The reason for emphasizing non-violent resistance is this: he 
who resists force with force in order to seize power may become 
contaminated by the evil which he is resisting and, when he gains 
power, may be just as ruthless and unjust a tyrant as the one he 
has dethroned. A non-violent victory, while far more difficult to 
achieve, stands a better chance of curing the illness instead of 
contracting it.18 


1^Thomas Merton, Faith and Violence (Notre Dame: University 
of Notre Dame Press, 1968), p. 9. 

17joseph R. Washington, Jr., The Politics of God (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1967), p. 28. 


l^Merton, op. cit ., p. 12. 
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I return again to my iuiitsu strategy suggested previously. 

The ethnic theology of love means to be trained in the art of political 
iuiitsu to infiltrate the racist society with a positive footing in 
one's own identity and using the strength and weight of the stronger 
opponent to bring about change. Instead of hatred and power, the 
theology of love calls for a strategy of love and power that brings 
about justice. 

Tillich wrote, "love must destroy what is against love, but 
not him who is the bearer of that which is against love."19 And with 
Luther, "Sweetness, self-surrender and mercy are the proper work of 
love, bitterness, killing and condemnation are its strong work, but 
both are works of love."20 What Luther means is that it is the stron¬ 
ger works of love to destroy what is against love. This, however, 
presupposes the unity of love and power. "In order to destroy what is 
against love, love must be united with power, and not only with power, 
but also with compulsory power. . . . The criterion is: Everything 
that makes reunion impossible is against love."21 Thus it tries to - 
save and fulfill the person that destroys by destroying in him what is 
against love. The theology of love that seeks to have all people come 
together as equals and therefore refuses to speak of love without 
justice and power is the meaning of love in indigenous theology. 

Christian hope is also an affirmation of indigenous theology, 
and is not merely an eschatological longing for escape to a transcen- 


^Tillich, op. cit .. p. 114 


2 0|b?d .. p. 20 
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dent reality, but it is to be realized here and now for the Japanese 
Americans as it is for the Blacks. It is a theology of hope that be¬ 
lieves that God uses history to make his eternal and holy purpose of 
redemption actual. That history is real, and this hope is for this 
life. It means it refuses to embrace any concept of God which makes 
the suffering of the oppressed as the will of God and hope in the here¬ 
after as the reward for the suffering. It means that God is interested 
and involved in history. Ethnic theology relates eschatology to his¬ 
tory, that is, to what God has done, is doing, and will do for his 
people. It is only because of what God is now doing in history that 
we can speak meaningfully of the future. 

As Moltman in his Theology of Hope argues: 

Eschatology does not mean merely salvation of the soul, indi¬ 
vidual rescue from the evil world, comfort for the troubled con¬ 
science, but also the realization of the eschatological hope of 
justice, the humanizing of man, the socializing of humanity, peace 

for all creation.22 

Indigenous theology hopes for a new day to dawn for the Japa¬ 
nese Americans and for all people--a day when there will be no need - for 
false identities and dehumanizing existence; a society in which people 
can affirm their true personhood and live together in solidarity in 
spite of plurality. But, I might add, not without tension and the 
tragedy of life and history. 


22JUrgen Moltmann, Theology of Hope , trans. J. W. Leitch 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1967), p. 21. 
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Theological Perspective for Pluralism 


The story of the tower of Babel in Genesis 11 presents a good 
perspective for an interpretation of pluralism. Arend van Leeuwen, 
explains: 

This story may be characterized as a repetition of Paradise 
story in the setting of world history. Unity and plurality are 
the two ends of the axis on which the story turns. The whole 
earth was one people, and they united their efforts in building 
the temple tower, the religious center of Babylonic society and 
a universal symbol of what 1 have called elsewhere the "ontocra- 
tic pattern" which underlies the great civilizations of Asia. 

This united human attempt to link heaven and earth is revealed 
as original sins and is judged by the Lord. Mankind is scat¬ 
tered over the face of the earth; and the city, with its tower, 
is left deserted, a symbol of frustration and disorder.23 

Prior to this account, we find in Genesis 10 the so-called 
"table of nations." It related the proliferation of people under the 
providence of God. It results in the nations, tongues, and peoples. 
One point is clear: there is a diversity or plurality with God's 
providence. 

Paul Verghese of India tells us that the concept of "pluralism 1 
comes, for the Christian, not from social experience, but rather from 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit and the Incarnation. He states: 

It is methodologically important to start our Christian social 
thimking from these two fundamental realities of the Christian 
faith (Holy Spirit and Incarnation) rather than from the Old 
Testament doctrines of the call of Abraham, or the "history of 
salvation." Underlying these twin doctrines of the Incarnation 
and the Holy Spirit is the fundamental concept of "freedom in 
love."24 


23Arend Th. van Leeuwen, Christianity in World History (London 
S.M.C. Press, 1964), pp. 165ff. 

^Paul Verghese, "Secular Society or Pluralistic Community?" 
in Egbert de Vries (ed.), Man in Community (New York: Association 
Press, 1966), pp. 364-365. 
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He argues “in a genuinely pluralistic human society there can 
be no imposition of religious or political views by fiat , instead of 
loving persuasion."^ As an Easterner, he states, "The tragedy of 
western theology is precisely its development in an essentially 
homogeneous society. It is to be hoped that as pluralism develops in 
the West and the western Church is thrown into a pluralistic world 
community, it will clarify its wisdom thus to the benefit of the whole 
world. From this argument, the conclusion is that there is meaning 
in variety and pluralism. That the highest expression of maturity, 
mutuality and humanization is the recognition of the unique distinc¬ 
tions among people and yet to experience a solidarity within these 
distinctions. It means also that the Church needs opposition and 
external criticism in order to be faithful to its calling; and God 
sees, therefore, to have decreed that the Church can find true wisdom 
only in a pluralistic society. 

Professor Hough, in summary, justifies pluralism as necessary 
for a more equitable balance of power in the political arena. He 
argues from Niebuhr's Christian understanding of man as sinner—man's 
pride and desire for power that leads man to believe that he is the 
master of his own faith, and the pride of power that manifests itself 
as the lust for power based on insecurity—that two kinds of power 
structures are necessary for any viable human social organization, 
a central organizing power and some institutional form of the balance 
of power. 

25 


Ibid .. p. 366. 


26|bid. 
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In speaking of the Black-White power struggle, Hough writes: 

The white Christian, then, more than any other white man, 
should understand the attempt on the part of Negro leaders to 
achieve a better balance of power. Knowing that men are sinners, 
the Christian also knows that sin must be restrained. And 
knowing that sin must be restrained, he should also support 
attempts to make that restraint possible. 2 ? 

Another reason, simply presented here, for the support of 
pluralism, and, in the case of Professor Hough, the Negro pluralism, 
is that, M lt reaches into the whole claim the Negroes are making for 
the right to live a life that is more fully human than the caste 
system will allow." 28 In spite of Paul Lehmann's excellent koinonia 
ethics that supports desegregation in order that men can be together, 
Hough states, this answer does not take seriously the need for Negro 
pluralism for thejr own identity, humanization and dignity. 2 9 

There is a need for more study by the indigenous theologian 
in this whole area, but this will suffice to show that pluralism is 
consonant with Christianity. 

We now deal with the more practical aspects of the Japanese 
American Protestant Church's ministry in the pluralistic strategy. 

LEADERSHIP IN ETHNIC COMMUNITY 

Significantly, the Black Power movement—the pluralistic stra¬ 
tegy of the Negroes in America—is dominated by the Protestant minis¬ 
ters of the Black Church. One can confidently say, the main thrust of 
the movement is inspired by Protestant leadership. 

2 ?Joseph C. Hough, Jr., Black Power and White Protestants 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1968), p. 135. 

28 ibjd., p. 136. 2 9|bid.. p. 144. 
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In the Japanese American community, that numbers less than 
half a million in the United States, the Japanese American Protestant 
Church can and should assume the prophetic leadership for the total 
community. Thus far, there has been no meaningful crusade in which 
the total Japanese community has been involved. In the Los Angeles 
area, the Noguchi fight against the Los Angeles County Administration, 
was the first indication of community cooperation. However, there has 
been no nationwide strategy or united ethnic concern. 

The ethnic Protestant community has many charismatic leaders, 
although Burma and Meredith indicated a lack of such leadership.^® 
These gifted leaders have been scattered in isolated places throughout 
the country, and out of touch with the ethnic community and their 
problems. Because of their talents and leadership, they have found 
their places in the dominant organizations and are in favored posi¬ 
tions. There are many who like the "Black Bourgeoisei" of which 
Frazier speaks have become isolated from their own cultural tradi¬ 
tions. 31 

Adding to the atomization of leadership, the ethnic community 
is divided into many camps with their own generals. It is difficult 
to develop a united ethnic strategy. The summary given by Kitano 

3°John Burma, "Current Leadership Problems among Japanese 
American." Sociological and Social Research , XXXVII (1953), 157“163; 
Gerald Meredith and C. G. W. Meredith, "Acculturation and Personality 
among Japanese American College Students in Hawaii," Journal o f 
Social Psychology . LXVIII (1966), 175-182. 

Franklin Frazier, Black Bourgeoisei (New York: Collier, 
1957), P. 141. 
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regarding the Japanese ethnic community and its development and 
structure, is applicable to the Protestant scene: 

.1 

Long-range goals were not formulated with much clarity, but 
the hostility, discrimination, and prejudice with which the 
Japanese were faced, did much to foster internal cohesion. 

Group structure was usually simple, role positions were explicit, 
and the community groups had considerable meaning for the members. 
The cohesion of the whole community was reinforced by the fact 
that most individuals belonged to several of the organizations 
within it. The primary leadership skill was therefore an ability 
to approach and handle different groups correctly.32 


Articulating the Pluralistic Strategy 


As the prophetic community, the Japanese ethnic Church has the 
responsibility to make clear the pluralistic strategy to the whole 
ethnic community. The Christian leadership has the task of articula¬ 
ting to their people this strategy for their positive identity, and 
the context for their moral, cultural, political, and human advance¬ 
ment within the limits set by the American scene. 

The ethnic Church is called to help its community become con¬ 
sciously aware of its identity as a group in America—their common 
situation as a people. The Church should lead its people to strive 
together to redeem their community in order to insure their human 
dignity. 

All movements need an identifying symbol around which they 
can rally. I am suggesting this strategy be called the "Al Power" 
strategy. The initials "Al" for "Asian Identity." Even more signi¬ 
ficant for the Christians, is the word aj, which means "love" in 


^Harry H. L. Kitano, Japanese Americans (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hal 1, 1969), p. 96. 
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the Japanese language. The large Asian umbrella is used to widen the 
power structure to include all Asians, each with their unique iden¬ 
tification references. In the Pacific Citizen , weekly organ of the 
JACL (Japanese American Citizens League), the March 20, 1970 editorial 
read: 

JACL may well be Asian American organization of tomorrow-if 
it so chooses. JACL may have to change its name to make that 
leap—if it is required. Or it may be instrumental in establish¬ 
ing an all-embracing federation of Asian American groups, 
enabling each entity to retain its original identity.33 

The Japanese ethnic Church presents itself ideally for leader¬ 
ship in the "Al Power" strategy for several reasons. First, it is an 
indigenous organization with indigenous leadership and has a positive 
concern for the humanness of its people. Its high calling under God 
is to minister for the highest welfare of their community. 

Second, the Japanese ethnic Church provides the most viable 
corps of dedicated leadership for participation and belonging. The 
clergy representing, on the whole, a well-educated and recognized 
leadership in the community. 

Third, the ethnic churches are now independent and are mature 
enough to break away from Caucasian denominational dominance. This 
will take courage on the part of both the ethnic Church and the mother 
denominations, but it will be for the health of the whole. 

As mentioned before, the plurality of denominations is not to 
be condemned. The constant image of white leadership and control has 

^Harry K. Honda, "Ye Editor's Desk." Pacific Citizen . 

(March 20, 1970), 6. 
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impeded the initiative of the ethnic Church. Independence from the 
denomination, except for fraternal ties, will increase the leadership 
initiative and authority for the group. Denominational assimilation 
and organizational ambition has hindered the growth of ethnic leader¬ 
ship due to misdirection from local ethnic needs. The Protestant 
clergy can become the spokesmen for the Al Power strategy in this 
period of identity crisis. 

Last, the ethnic Church has had the longest continuity of any 
organization in the Japanese Community. The Buddhist churches did not 
organize until the turn of the century, while the Japanese Protestant 
churches in America date back to 1877. From the earliest years the 
ethnic Church was the helper of the needy, the unfortunate, and the 
interpreter of the signs of the times. 

With clarity of strategy and destiny, the ethnic Church is in 
position to lead the Japanese community as they are confronted with 
their survival in terms of identity and dignity or with their 
decision to plunge into the "melting pot" of anonymity within the • 
stream of American society. 

Role of Chanae-Aqent 

The heart of theology has always been conversion—the chang¬ 
ing of individuals, society, and culture from man's deification of 
himself to the Kingdom of God. As long as things are not right, there 
needs to be a revolution. Jesus came proclaiming "the Kingdom of God 
is at hand." Jesus knew God as the present active reality and he 
lived and spoke out of the immediacy of this reality. The presence 




of Jesus and the presence of the Kingdom of God meant revolution and 
repentance, and the Church as an agent of change is called to lead 
this revolution. 

Revolution means change. It means repentance and conversion, 
and the Christians, in whom the Holy Spirit is operative, are part 
of the revolutionary force. It is important to understand the Church 
as a revolutionary force responsible for the changing of society 
instead of the private stance of the Church that is so prevalent 
today. The Church is called to translate the gospel to the political 
arena—called to change individuals, institutions, and culture. As 
described in Paul Lehmann's Ethics in a Christian Context , if a man is 
a Christian he is somehow already part of God's political activity in 
the world consisting of doing all those things for making life more 
human. If a man is a Christian he is already part of this ethical 
reality, and he is free to do what he ought to do in participating in 
God's activity in the world in the creation of the conditions of human 
life by which human fulfillment is really possible.^ It does not. 
merely mean a change of heart in the sense of religious conversion. 

It means a change of racism and anything in our culture that rein~ 
forces this dehumanization. 

Changes occur as the result of social processes that are con¬ 
stantly taking place. "Sociologists usually identify four or five 

^Paul Lehmann, Ethics in a Christian Context (New York: 

Harper & Row, 1963), pp. 45ff. 
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separate processes—cooperation, competition, conflict, accommodation, 
and assimilation"^ t0 bring about social change. 

In the struggle for true humanness in society, the first 
logical step is the formulation of a power structure as a political 
leverage to change the superior-inferior system in American life. 

The task that Lewis M. Killian describes as The Impossible Revolution? 

After years of racial crisis we are brought to a grim realiza¬ 
tion of how deeply the roots of racism have extended into American 
society. The racial problem grows not out of the soil of indivi¬ 
dual prejudice, but out of the very social structure itself. No 
matter how much white Americans may deplore the cruder forms of 
discrimination and the more obvious consequences of prejudice, 
they are not likely to make the sacrifices needed to change the 
fact that America is still a white man's society.3° 

Four areas of influence are strategic in applying this power 
leverage for social change: 1) political, 2) educational, d) econo¬ 
mics, and 4) communications. 

Politically, clear-thinking Christian leadership is needed for 
research and direction implementing the power leverage for change. 
Where, when and how pressure is to be applied should be clearly 
defined. Dialogue, legislation, and political penetration will have 
to be properly carried out. Political leadership among the minorities 
will have to be encouraged and groomed as a part of the overall 
strategy. 


^Lyle E. Schaller, Community Organization: Conflict and 
Reconci1iation (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1966), p. 36. 

^Lewis M. Killian, The Impossible Revolution ? (New York: 
Random House, 1968), p. Preface xv. 
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Educationally, the administration, faculty, and curriculum 
planning can be well represented by knowledgeable minorities to give 
an honest and clear picture of the world and national history as well 
as other subjects of image-making. Cultural pride of all ethnic 
groups can flood the curriculum to enhance a pluralistic society of 
equal appreciation and respect. The images developed in the student 
generation is of crucial consequence. As mentioned before, Asian 
studies can become a regular part of the college curriculum. 

Economic opportunity should be provided for all the minorities 
with special emphasis on executive positions. The development of the 
Negro executive under whom white Americans are willing to work can be 
a strong boost toward Negro pride and democratic loyalty. It is sig¬ 
nificant, in this connection, the Negro bishops and denominational 
officers are being appointed and elected throughout the country within 
various major denominations. The change is gradually coming about. 

Communications has seen a tremendous advancement recently, 
especially in the field of television. Through television commercials 
and regular series, the Negro, Mexican, and the Oriental have been 
portrayed in a very wholesome light. Improvement can yet be made in 
terms of the Indian, who is often viewed as inferior to the white 
Americans. 

Great strides have been made since the end of World War II, 
and patience is proposed in working out a strategy for the overall, 
long-range goals. The adult generation cannot be greatly changed. 

The student generation is developing a much healthier image of other 
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minorities in America. With controlled and mature pressure upon the 
various institutions, social change and the process of humanization 
can be better realized. 

The role of the ethnic Church in prophetic fulfillment is to 
be the "suffering servant" as the agent of reconciliation. To this 
end the Christian must be willing to sacrifice the security of 
minorities within the minority group for the health of the whole 
minority and consequently the majority. The ethnic Church, aware of 
its role in the process of fundamental social change, can bring to 
bear upon white "preconsciousness 11 its contradiction of the biblical 
faith through relentless effort in dialogue and infiltration of 
churches and communities. 

Although the ethnic Church is small in number, it represents 
a viable voice as a third party. They can fulfill the role of a 
catalyst in the Black-White confrontation, the role of a second 
minority, hitherto known for their silence and good behavior, to 
reinforce the position of the oppressed and cause the dominant 
majority to take a second look. 

Making Human Life More Human 

The purpose of the ethnic Church as a change-agent in society 
is to make human life more human. What does it mean to fulfill one's 
humanity in America? 

Professor Hough suggests Barth's description of human 
relationship as one of the finest statements in the humanization 


process: 
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Barth says that there are four levels of humanity on an 
ascending scale. These are (1) the "eye to eye" relationships; 

(2) mutual speech and hearing; (3) mutual assistance; and 

(4) all of the other three levels together with a spirit of joy.37 

To fulfill this description of humanness it is necessary for 
any persecuted ethnic group to separate from the outgroup in order to 
seek its own identity as described previously. Hough emphasizes 
that this segregation "is not necessarily reverse racism, but it may 
be an effort to solve the difficult problem of. . .identity."3® 

An "eye to eye" relationship; mutual speech and hearing; 
mutual assistance cannot be fully realized in a superior-inferior 
relationship of our present society. To force such a relationship 
would only perpetuate the status quo . The strategy calls for an 
indirect, "atmospheric," overall education and preparatory influence. 
The area of emphasis for the present is the development of wholesome 
humanness within the ethnic community; the development of the art 
of political iuiitsu ; the sending forth of the missionaries and 
catalysts from this strategic base; and the conviction that one's own 
humanness is necessary for the humanness of others including the 
larger majority. 

Within the pluralistic situation, the ethnic Church can 
proclaim and demonstrate this "eye to eye" relationship. Our mutual 
dependence requires mutual concern in every phase of life. The human 
situation is that man finds it difficult if not impossible to help 

37 

Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics (Edinburgh: Clark, I960), 

111/2 , 250 ff., from Hough, op. cit .. p. 139. 

38Hough, op. cit .. pp. 138-146. 
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each other in sincere mutuality in spirit of loving concern. Genuine 
loving concern out of which true humanity is created, is the result 
of gratitude. The Christian response to the love of God is the 
necessary ingredient to release man from his selfishness and pride. 

The Japanese Protestant community has the potentiality as well 
as responsibility to exemplify the redemptive power of God's love 
whereby men are made truly human. This should be an admonition for 
the whole Japanese Protestant community to demonstrate their ecume¬ 
nical mutuality and humanness in Christ. 

To begin with, the contemporary church, both ethnic and the 
majority group, will need to restructure their church pattern to 
permit a greater interpersonal "eye to eye," mutual speaking and 
hearing, and mutual assistance opportunities. The institutional 
church as structured today give very few opportunities for deep rela¬ 
tionships. The impersonality of the present-day church rather than 
enhancing humanization becomes a deterrant to what the church pro¬ 
fesses to fulfill. Opportunities must be provided in the modern 
church for small groups to meet in real human relations. Within this 
pluralistic posture, intimate human groups can be created to bring 
about a sense of identity and humanness. 

People cannot truly become human except in the context of 
helping each other and being helped by each other. What the Christian 
experiences in the fellowship of the Holy Spirit is the redemptive 
power of agape-love whereby men are made truly human. Christians 
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believe in a radically self-transcending existence that is the result 
of the message of Jesus and the experience of the Holy Spirit. It is 
to this we must devote the last chapter. 

So far we have dealt with the search for identity, ethnic 
pluralism as the strategy for this search, and the prophetic role of 
the Japanese Protestant Church in this strategy. We would not be 
complete without taking into consideration the identity of the human 
person in his search for his essential permanent identity as a person 
or the meaning of his being. Although, the last chapter does not deal 
directly with the question of pluralism, it is the contention of the 
writer that in the discovery of man's essential identity in his 
relationship with his Creator, he finds the deepest meaning of his 
personhood. it is also with the conviction that without the grace of 
God it is difficult if not impossible for man to extricate himself 
from the tendency of self-deification which is the basis for racism. 
Thus, the last chapter is placed in the dissertation as an epilogue. 



CHAPTER VI 


AN EPILOGUE: THE CHRISTIAN BASIS OF PERMANENT IDENTITY 

The search for identity can never be wholly satisfied with 
one's historical identity—knowing who I am only from a social- 
psychological standpoint. Within every thinking person there is the 
yearning to know the meaning of one's being, i.e., one's relation to 
existence, to life and death, and to the universe. Besides, one's 
historical identity is largely influenced by one's understanding of 
what it means to be a man—a human person. 

Perhaps no other inquiry has challenged man more and prompted 
more contemporary theologians to think and write than the concern 
about man himself. Moreover, in secular ideologies, thoughts about 
man and his place in the universe have been the determining factor in 
their interpretation of history. The significant thing about man is 
that he is a religious animal. Religious experience of some sort 
seems common and peculiar to the human species. Most theologians and 
psychologists recognize that the distinct nature of man springs from 
his capacity of self-awareness. I am aware that I am, as separate 
from others and conscious of my past and anticipate my future. 
Professor Hutchison writes: "Out of this unique fact of human self- 
awareness emerges the perennial question Why? Which is the source of 
religion? From Why? emerges Whence? Whither? Who am I? and the 
central religious question: Why am I alive?"'* 

*John A. Hutchison, Paths of Faith (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1969), p. 7. 
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Professor Cobb gives one of the clearest and illuminating 
presentations of the structure of human existence from the evolutionary- 
historical approach describing the emergence of new structures of 
existence including the Christian one.^ After an objective treatment 
of all meaningful structures of existence from the primitive to 
the present, including the Buddhist, Homeric, Socratic, Prophetic, he 
concludes with the Christian structure of existence. The final 
structure is defined as the Christian since the spiritual existence 
of the Christian structure is defined as self-transcending self, and 
thus there is no possibility of further development, only of repeating 
and increasing understanding of the reality given in the other 
structures.3 

This writer is convinced that the Christian structure of 
existence gives the most satisfying and meaningful answer to the 
search for identity in terms of existence. 

The Christian understanding of man's identity has such a wide 
and varied concepts that we will have to confine this study to the. 
response that bears particular emphasis on the ethnic situation. 

MAN AS CREATED IN GOD'S IMAGE 

According to the Genesis account, man is created "in the 
image of God." Man's uniqueness lies in his self-transcendence. By 

2 John B. Cobb, Jr., The Structure of Christian Existence 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1967), p. 18. 

3|bid.. p. 144. 
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means of his understanding, man can rise above his immediate involve* 
ment in his life-context, but he cannot completely disentangle himself 
from it. 


Brunner argues, "There would be no basis for responsibility 
if man were not created in the image of God."4 The idea of the divine 
image in man is fundamental not only for the Christian understanding 
of man but for the history of Western civilization. Brunner sees 
man in contradiction, in revolt against God. The whole struggle of 
man's life is to overcome this contradiction of this nature.5 

The uniqueness of man is his consciousness of self. This 
consciousness of self is well described by Rollo May: 

This consciousness of self, this capacity to see one's self 
as though from the outside, is the distinctive characteristic 
of man. . . . But actually man's consciousness of himself is 
the source of his highest qualities. It underlies his ability to 
distinguish between "I" and the world. It gives him the capacity 
to keep time, which is simply the ability to stand outside the 
present and to imagine oneself back in yesterday or ahead in the 
day after tomorrow. ... This is what is meant when it is 
stated in the Hebrew-Christian religious tradition that man is 
created in the image of God.6 

Niebuhr, in a Biblical context, sees the self as a creature 
who is in constant dialogue with himself, with his neighbors, and 
with God.7 


^Emi1 Brunner, Man in Revolt (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1947)> p. 129 

5 Ibid. 

^Rollo May, Man's Search for Himself (New York: Norton, 

1953), p. 74-75. 

7Reinhold Niebuhr, The Self and the Dramas of History (New 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1955)» p. 5. 


York: 
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Bonhoeffer's interpretation of the "image of God" in which 
man is created is christologicai. It consists in freedom; but this 
does not mean merely man's freedom from the limitation of the brute 
creation. According to Franklin Sherman's analysis of Bonhoeffer's 
views, "Just as God in Christ has shown his freedom to be a freedom 
not from man but for man, so man's true freedom is a freedom for 

Q 

God and for his fellowman." 0 

In summary, the Biblical account is as follows: It affirms 
the organic character and quality of man's life while it endows him 
with special worth (Gen. 2:7; Gen. 1:27). Man's worth is not 
grounded in his wisdom, but refers to man's confrontation with God— 
to freedom and responsibility; which means, God being who He is, in 
the love of God. 

All Men are Created Equal 

From the biblical word, all men are created equal. One 
hardly needs to labor this point, but Washington devotes a whole 
chapter in his book, The Politics of God , to show that racism has no 
rational basis. 8 Biblically, all men, created in the image of God, 
are created equal. No one from a biblical, biological, scientific, 
or socioeconomic reason can justify color prejudice. 

8 Franklin Sherman, "Dietrich Bonhoeffer," in Dean G. Peerman 
and Martin E. Marty (eds.), A Handbook of Christian Theologians 
(New York: World, 1965), p. 473. 

8 Joseph R. Washington, Jr., The Politics of God (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1967), pp. 3“29. 
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The Christian doctrine of creation means that man does not 
have his own existence. Man is not a being of himself and for him¬ 
self, he is a dependent being. Man is made in the image of God. 

God's gift of the image is an act of pure grace. Man is intended 
to image the glory of God through responsive obedience and grateful 
acknowledgement of God's mercy and providence. Haselden writes: 

Much effort has been spent in trying to find within man some 
attribute or some group of peculiarities which would validate 
man's otherwise arrogant claim that he is significantly distinct 
from and infinitely superior to all other creatures in the world; 
and each of these discovered distinctions has in its turn been 
cited as "the image of God" in man. But we see the worth of the 
naked and irreducible man by looking, not at him, but at his 
Creator. Man's dignity is conferred upon him; his worth is 
bestowed. His value is the value of an autograph: the paper 
itself is of little value but the signature makes it precious. 

Man is unique among God's creatures not because he is a reason¬ 
ing, toolmaking, cooking, or laughing animal, in these parti¬ 
culars distinct, but because God made him a special and preferred 
creature 

This means that we cannot acclaim the sacredness of any man 
until we acknowledge the sacredness of all men. "Cancel the innate 
worth of man anywhere and it is canceled everywhere; deny it to 
one and it is denied to all."^ 

The doctrine that every man is made in God's image, undercuts 
the sense of superiority, whether it be racial or otherwise. False 
feelings of supremacy take the prerogative away from the Creator and 


lOKyle Haselden, The Racial Problem in Christian Perspective 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1959), pp. 169“170. 

11 Ibid .. p. 171. 
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deify man. In this case, we establish a condition of varying values 
and dignities among men, a prorated evaluation of men which contends 


that the essential and irreducible value of some is greater than 
others. This is the substructure of aristocratic and tyrannous 
societies rather than for democratic and Christian community. 

Racism as a tradition of beliefs based on pseudoscientific 
presuppositions is defined by Ruth Benedict: 


Racism is the dogma that one ethnic group is condemned by 
nature to congenital inferiority and another group is destined 
to congenital superiority. It is the dogma that the hope of 
civilization depends upon eliminating some races and keeping 
others pure. It is the dogma that one race has carried progress 
with it throughout human history and can alone ensure future 

progress 


To insure the place of slaves as destined to servility, the 
Bible was used by the early slave-owners irresponsibly. Such passage 
as "Cursed by Canaan; a slave of slaves shall he be to his brothers" 
(Gen. 9:25) along with many others in the Old Testament, were used to 
give biblical authority for slavery. It is apparent that the passage 
mentioned above can be understood only as a judgment of faithlessness 
among people who are called to be faithful to God and the brethren. 

Not only does the racist doctrine that the biological element 
is the essential factor in man's being stand in contradiction to 


the Christian truth of man's essence, but racism stands in opposition 


to the understanding of human variation. Barth writes: 


^Ruth Benedict, Race: Science and Politics (New York: 
Modern Age, 1940), p. 153. 
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The so-called races of mankind are only variations of one and 
the same structure, allowing at any time the practical inter¬ 
mingling of one with the other and consisting only in fleeting 
transitions from the one to the other so that they cannot be 
fixed and differentiated with any precision but only very 
approximately, and certainly cannot be compared with the distinct 
species and sub-species of the animal kingdom.’’ 

The biblical faith affirms the unity of the human race in 
creation and destiny. 

All men are created equal and any biological differences are 
relative and not absolute. Whatever variations there are in creation, 
if any, such as skin color, reveals the infinite plurality of 
creation and community that enhances both the richness of maturity 
and mutuality through these relative differences. 

Kelsey in his book, Racism and the Christian Understanding of 
Man , indicates that "since racism affirms that nature is the root of 
personality, it destroys the wholeness in independence-dependence of 
man. Man is perceived as a part of a whole, a race, which is itself 
only part of a whole. And since this part is defined naturalis- 
tically, it belongs to the realm of necessity, rather than the rea]m 
of freedom."’^ Racist anthropology knows nothing of finite freedom. 
The driving forces of racist life are instinctive and vitaliStic; 
they are not spiritual. 


’^Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics (Edinburgh: Clark, I960), 

111 / 2 , 286 . 

’^George D. Kelsey, Racism and the Christian Understanding of 
Man (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1965), p. 75. 
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This accounts for the distortion and emphasis on the Darwinian 
thesis of the "survival of the fittest" to infer that biological 
heredity is of sole importance and group heredity is as real as 
individaul heredity. Also, it accounts for the racist philosophers 
consistently announcing that "life is a struggle, a struggle for 
preservation." 

Racist man cannot find wholeness of being through his faith 
because the ground of being is itself a created element, namely 
nature. Existence can never be more than its ground. Person 
and spirit cannot emerge from nature. And the functions of 
nature can never be transmuted into spiritual functions except 
by the spirit. The spirit is the root of personality. Accor¬ 
dingly, the ground and center of man's being lie beyond himself. 
They are in God. Insofar as he lives, moves, and has his being 
in God, man is truly human 

Although Brunner does not hold to the position that the unity 
of the human race is completely independent of all biological, 
palaeontological, scientific results, it is beyond all doubt a unity, 
a humanitas . "through" the humanum , and its one destiny in God's 
creative Word and plan of salvation, spiritually given to man by 
God himself.^ 


All Men Possess a God-given Dignity 

God made man, and not some individual men or group of men in 
His own image. As all men are created in God's image, even as one 
man, all men are equal. But what is important by the phrase "image 


] 5 |bid. . PP. 75-76. 


^Brunner, op. cit. . p. 333. 
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of God" is that He gave the unique relationship of child as well as 
creature to Himself, to which He gave dominion over all earthly 
creatures. The mistake man has made is to include one's fellowman 
as earthly creature in company with all the animals. The sacredness 
of man has to do primarily with the fact that God has made him, 
breathed into him a part of His own being. 

Apart from God, the dignity and equality of man is unsupport- 
able. As man is sacred, all men are sacred; as man finds his dignity 
and holiness in God, so all men are holy and dignified. The face 
of God is in every man no matter how far astray he may have gone. 
Haselden wrote: 

For the Christian, therefore, the sacredness, the infinite 
worth, of individual personality has nothing to do with culture 
or intellect or color or race or morality or faith; but it has 
to do with God, with the God who in His will and wisdom created 
all men in His image and destined them for His likeness. ' 

According to the Bible, this basic understanding of man is 
so essential that the judgment of the nations will be determined by 
their treatment of man. 

Before him will be gathered all the nations, and he will 
separate them one from another as a shepherd separates the sheep 
from the goats, and he will place the sheep at his right hand, 
but the goats at the left. (Matt. 25:32, 33) 

Either a man respects another man as a person or he does not. 
It is inconsistent to say, "I like the Japanese, but not the Negro." 
Every person has the stamp of Christ upon him. Jesus said: ". . .as 
you did it to one of the least of these my brethren, you did it unto 
me." (Matt. 25:40; also, conversely, Matt. 25:45) 


^Haselden, op. cit. , p. 172. 
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Washington asks, "Why is color prejudice doggedly espoused 

1 ft 

among western Protestants?" 10 It is totally inconsistent of anyone, 
and especially Christians, who understand that man is created in God's 
image, to look down on another human creature. It is not a matter of 
being together, but a matter of treating another person as an equal; 
in fact, "Do nothing from selfishness or conceit, but in humility 
count others better than yourselves." (Eph. 2:3) 

The deeper meaning of Christian communion is the witness to 
the equality and dignity of all men in spite of the inequality and 
indignity in the world. In a Christian community, men will serve 
each other in their mutual dependence. 

The dignity of all mankind as being made in the image of God 
constitutes the foundation for all assessment of human rights; it 
also combines harmoniously with all dissimilarities. The essential 
rights of each person are primary. Each person is a unique being, 
with his own individuality. Thus equal dignity and likeness are 
united with individuality and unlikeness in the Christian doctrine 
of creation. 

Scott quotes Niebuhr as recognizing the need for a tran¬ 
scendent norm which is the "image" of God, and man's status under 
God is that of "sonship." 

1 Q 

Washington, op. cit. , p. 19. 
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. . .the fact that, through reason and memory and imagination, 
he can surmount himself and his world indeterminately means that 
his life cannot find its true ground in any of the proximate 
norms that emerge out of historical experience, and that he is 
therefore driven by the inner dynamism of his nature toward a 
transcendent norm.*9 

Barth declares that in the perspective of the Christian 
faith, the most decisive manifestation of the "real" man is to be 
encountered in Jesus Christ. Here it is, the man of Galilee, that 
Christianity meets what is for it the definitive disclosure both of 
man's essential nature and of how all men would live were they to 
give full expression to that nature. And what Jesus of Nazareth 
most unmistakably reveals in .that it is man's vocation to live 
"with God as his covenant-partner." 20 Barth says, "the divinity 
of the man Jesus is to be described comprehensively In the statement 
that He is man for God." 21 But, since man belongs to the creatural 
order, for him to be for God is for him to be for the things of God, 
for God's creatures. Thus for Christian anthropology, the "real" 
man is, as Barth puts it, "the man for other men." 

The dignity and primary significance of man and his existence 
cannot be separated from God. Man is a person who "possesses abso¬ 
lute dignity because his is in direct relationship with the absolute, 
in which alone he can find his complete fulfillment."^ 

^Nathan A. Scott, Jr., "The Christian Understanding of Man," 
in his Reinhold Niebuhr (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1963), p. 22. . 

20 Barth, op. cit. . 111/2, 203. 

21 Ibid. . 111/2, 208. 

22Jacques Mari tain, The Rights of Man and Natural Law (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 19^3), p. 4. 
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It is impossible to treat man, having received his dignity 
from God, other than with respect and dignity. To fail to recognize 
this God-given claim is to put people in the class of things. The 
Homeric man who distanced the world aesthetically and projected in 
that distance both the numinous powers and his own motives and 
emotions, and the Socratic man who identifies himself with his reason 
can find bases for the collectivistic-racist view of man; but, it 
seems impossible from the Judeo-Christian approach to treat one's 
fellow men other than, as Buber so declares, the "l-Thou" relation¬ 
ship. Rather than subject treating an object ("l-it"); subject 
respects another subject as "Thou."23 

"Man," said Eric Fromm, "is not a thing."2^ Man must be 
dealt with, not as an instrument, but as a person sacred in himself. 
So long as we see others as anything other than an expression of that 
unique and irreplaceable personality with which God endows all men, 
we have abused the image of God in him and consequently and propor¬ 
tionately lost it in ourselves. 

A11 Men Are Loved By God 

From the rich meaning of "the image of God" we see the equa¬ 
lity and dignity of man, but also man as a creature whom God loves. 
The fact that God loves man is the heart of the Christian religion. 

23Martin Buber, I and Thou (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1958), p. 11. 

2^Erich Fromm, "Man Is Not a Thing," Saturday Review LX 
(March 16, 1957), 9. 
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The Christian knows God as He has been revealed in and through 
Jesus. In Jesus we see God Himself coming into the very depth of 
human existence to manifest His love in actuality. (John 3:16; 

Rom. 5:8) 

Men were not to think of objective conditions that they must 
try to meet, but of the active initiative of God coming to them 
and offering them the Kingdom. God sought out the sinner when 
he was a sinner."25 

God's love for all men is spontaneous and creative, the starting- 
point of the God-man relationship.^ 

The ultimate word which the Bible speaks is love. God is 
love. That does not mean only that God loves, but that love is 
his essence. This is the mystery of the triune God, that his 
own being is communion. He is in himself the loving and the 
beloved. That is why love is his ultimate word to us, and 
because this is his ultimate word, personality in the deep true 
sense of the word is possible and this personality has uncon¬ 
ditional supremacy over everything impersonal.27 

The logical understanding of our fellowmen is that the love 
of God confers the highest dignity upon man and gives direction to 
that attitude and behavior which should exist between the Christian 
and all men. Therefore every man is right in believing that he has in 
his basic nature that which is of infinite value in the sight of God. 

When we hold to the biblical truth that all men are made in 
"the image of God," we hold that he whom God loves and upon whom God 


25cobb, op. cit. , p. 115. 

26Anders Nygren, Agape and Eros (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1953), pp. 75"8l. 

27Emil Brunner, The Scandal of Christianity (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1961), p. 75. 
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has conferred upon him the highest possible honor. Any man and every 
man is so valuable in the sight of God that He is willing to sacri¬ 
fice Christ. The value He sets upon any man is the value He confers 
on all men. “Christ died for all. . .“ 

The prerogative of all men is that the God who made him, 
loved him, and bestowed upon him his individuality. Every person can 
claim: “I am an individual and irreplaceable man whom God loves, 
and deals with me on the basis of what I am." The right to be a 
human, or the right to be, is fundamental in Christian doctrine. The 
only limitation, of course, is that which infringes upon the other 
man's similar right. 

For any man, especially the oppressed, it means God loves 
and identifies with their situation. As Barth puts it: 

. . .there follow from this character of faith a political 
attitude, decisively determined by the fact that man is made 
responsible to all those who are poor and wretched in his eyes, 
that he is summoned on his part to espouse the cause of those 
who suffer wrong. Why? Because in them it is manifested to him 
what he himself is in the sight of God; because the living, 
gracious, merciful action of God towards him consists in the . 
fact that God himself in his own righteousness procures right 
for him, the poor and wretched; because he and all men stand in 
the presence of God as those for whom right can be procured only 
by God himself. The man who lives by the faith that this is 
true stands under a political responsibility.*® 

In Christian teaching love means responsibility to equalize 
inequities. Those who have superior gifts and cultural acquisitions 
have for that reason correspondingly more responsibility. Power, 
wealth, and privilege must be directed to those who have not. The 


28 


Barth, op. cit. , i/1, 387. 
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"Protestant Ethics" and the capitalistic system, controlled by the 
dominant white majority, have combined superior power, skills, 
knowledge with systems of domination, exploitation, cruelty, and 
pride. The tragedy is that this posture has made the institutional 
church captive and distorted the meaning and practice of the Christian 
religion. 

We must return to the essential ethical implication of the 
Christian faith. Kelsey reinforces this need by explaining that the 
law of love must permeate all the cultural structures and processes 
of which the Christian is a part. 

This idea, drawing as it does upon the doctrines of creation 
and redemption, is pregnant with ethical and historical meaning. 
The meaning of human existence is expressed when man enters 
here and now into the relation of responsive and obedient love 
to God. In this act, he enters into the covenantal community of 
love into which God calls all men. Thus all social, political, 
economic, and cultural structures and processes of which he is 
a part are brought under the law of love. Every act of justice 
and every assessment of human rights becomes an expression of 

love.29 

Jesus summed up man's obligation to God and for his neighbor. 
"You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all 
your soul, and with your mind. This is the first and great command¬ 
ment. And a second is like it, you shall love your neighbor as 
yourself. On these two commandments depend all the law and the 
prophets." (Matt. 22:23-40) For a man to love God means that the 
Christ-event has gripped him so that he behaves as if Christ is at 
the core of his being. Man identifies with Christ, and Christ 


^Kelsey, op. cit. , p. 93. 
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identifies with man. It is in this union that man's essential iden¬ 
tity is found. Man's love for God means because of God's prior 
activity of love through Christ, he now is willing to become a bond- 
slave to Christ--the very structure of his existence. The Christian 
man is able to be so totally identified with Christ through the Holy 
Spirit that Christ becomes the very structure of his existence. 

Having described man as created in the image of God, we now 
look at man in his situation—a situation which causes man to be 
pre-occupied with himself, a racist, a man for himself rather than 
for others. 


MAN AS SINNER 

The biblical understanding of man begins and ends in God. 

Man is both part of nature and also transcends nature, but his trans¬ 
cendence always has priority. Man in God's image (Gen. 1:27), a 
little lower than the angels (Ps. 8:5), the crown of all creation 
(Gen. 1:28), with dominion over the works of God's hands and with 
all things under his feet (Ps. 8:6), possesses at the same time, a 
dialectical tension. He is also a slave to sin, "dead in trespasses 
and sins"(Eph. 2:1). At the heart of human nature it seems that 
there is something radically wrong, that man is selfish, and that 
only divine grace is powerful enough to redeem him. 

According to Niebuhr, man's insecurity is the basis for his 

sinfulness. 

Man is insecure and involved in natural contingency; 
he seeks to overcome his insecurity by a wi11~to-power 
which overreaches the limits of human creatureliness. 
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Man is ignorant and involved in the limitations of a finite 
mind; but he pretends that he is not limited. He assumes that 
he can gradually transcend finite limitations until his mind 
becomes identical with universal mind. All of his intellectual 
and cultural pursuits, therefore, become infected with the sin 
of pride.3^ 

It is the sin of pride which tempts man to abuse his freedom 
and attempts to "play God." For Niebuhr, freedom is always personal, 
while determinism is a scientific abstraction. He asserts, "We 
cannot, therefore, escape the ultimate paradox that the final exer¬ 
cise of freedom in the transcendent human spirit is its recognition 
of the false use of that freedom in action. Man is mostfree in the 
discovery that he is not free."31 

Implied here, using Professor Cobb's term "occasion of 
experience" (Whiteheadian), the conscious reflection of the conscious 
past and future and man's freedom centers in his acknowledgement that 
he must live in full recognition of his condition. 

Man is a fallen creature because, although he inherits 
greatness and inhabits promise, he lives in a state of disharmony 
with what is the essential law of his nature. 

. . .to speak of the originalitv of his sin is to speak of 
its tragically disruptive presence in every moment of experience, 
of the fact that human existence is consistently and pervasively 
characterized by man's alienation from God and by the tensions 
that are introduced into the human community by man's habitual 
egocentricity.3^ 


3®Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man (New York; 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1953), I, 178-179. 

3 1 Ibid. . |, 260 

^Nathan A. Scott, Jr., "The Christian Understanding of Man," 
in William Nicholls (ed.), Conflicting Images of Man (New York: 
Seabury Press, 1966), p. 15. 
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Christianity affirms that the real source of man's problem is 
not to be found outside himself nor in some special aspect ofhuman 
selfhood but, rather, at the very center of human personality. Man's 
misery and anxiety is due to his unwillingness to live in accord 
with his basic humanity and identity ordained of God—which is the 
law of love. 

The main burden of man is his split personality—his loss of 
identity as to who he is in his fundamental relationship with his 
Creator, God. Only when man is himself healed can the structures of 
his social life become whole. Man is the cause for the disruption 
in society. When man finds his identity he mediates the love which 
in turn renews society. The Christian response to the essential 
identity question is that he recognizes that his true identity comes 
from something from beyond himself which he can in turn mediate to 
society. 

The inability of mankind to get along is basically an iden¬ 
tity problem: man's will-to-live becomes wi11-to-power. Within .the 
human psyche, in self-consciousness, lies that which is at the root 
of the inhumanity and corruption that is everywhere so evident in 
human society. Until man is brought into right relationship with 
his Creator and becomes a co-laborer with God in His concern for 
the world, man is lost and he searches for his identity by attempting 
to be as God. 

Kelsey states: "Racism is an abortive search for meaning 
and wholeness. It is the one structure of meaning known to man in 
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which man claims his being for himself. Racist man is the prototype 
of man by himself and for himself."33 it is what Niebuhr referred to 
as the "wi 1l-to-power" or the ambition of man to "play God." 

In this identity search, Kelsey continues: 

But the search for the self in terms of the self is doomed 
to failure. Man cannot find himself by seeking himself. The 
racist has a vague awareness of this fact, but since his commit - 
ment is to himself, he cannot escape from the circle of the self. 
Despite his pride and commitment to self, he senses that he can¬ 
not claim absoluteness and immortality for himself alone. He 
must therefore seek meaning and absoluteness through the race. 
Since the race is so much larger and so much more enduring than 
the self, it may seem to have these qualities.3^ 

He goes on to reveal that in the racist search for meaning 
and self, he needs to be attached to a power center. The racist 
system of meaning and value must therefore use the power and 
sanctions of political, economic, cultural, and religious insti¬ 
tutions. Since the race views itself as opposed to out-races even 
to the depth of being, the racist center of power is inevitably 
hostile and aggressive.35 

Without the knowledge of God, man cannot know his true 
identity. He can never understand himself out of himself or from 
any relation which he has to the world. Man can find his true 
identity only when he becomes true man, only when he is renewed in 
Christ. 


33|<elsey, op. cit. . p. 53. 
3 4 lbid. . p. 53. 
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We shall now consider the positive answer to man's search for 
identity; but, before we do, one word must be said about racism as 
self-deificat ion. 


Racism as Self-Deification 


A great deal has already been mentioned about this; however, 
since the whole problem of identity revolves around the tendency of 
man to "play God," we attempt now to show how racism and the need 
for ethnic plurality is brought about through this self-deification 
inclination of man. 

When man makes himself his own god and fails to give thanks 
to his Creator, it is idolatry. It is the decisive act of turning 
away from God to the creature. (Rom. 1:25) When man begins to wor- 
ship himself, he seeks other forms of self-deification by himself in 
the institutions of man with which he can identify. The basic iden¬ 
tity of man as being in relation to God is perverted by man's self¬ 
deification as independent being and being-for-himself. Niebuhr, 
locates his understanding of man as sinner in this ambivalence: 

The fact is that man is never unconscious of his weakness, 
of the limited and dependent character of his existence and 
knowledge. The occasion for his temptation lies in the two 
facts, his greatness and his weakness, his unlimited and his 
limited knowledge, taken together. ... His sin is never the 
mere ignorance of his ignorance. It is always partly an effort 
to obscure his insecurity by stretching his power beyond its 
limits.36 


^Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man . I, 181. 
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Racism is basically self-deification, since racism makes one 
race as the absolute center of power with which one can identify. 

The racist strives for his own power, to live for self rather than 
God. He seeks for his identity as a power being as, outside of God, 
his will-to-be becomes the wi1l-to-power. 

As long as the wiil-to-power is the identifying center of 
the dominant racist group, any attempt or ambition by members of 
the dominated group to become a part of the identifying center means 
the forfeiture of one's identity since the center is not only 
foreign to his primary identification but is self-deifying. 

Man in Need of God's Grace 

We have already mentioned that all men are loved by God, and 
that God has taken the initiative to love man. Now we turn our 
attention to man's response to God's grace. 

For Niebuhr, the grace of God and the faith of man can bring 
about a dynamic change in man. Repentance for him is a radical about- 
face attitude. Stressing the ethical significance for man, the 
revelation of God's love in Christ denies once and for all the human 
ambition to self-justification.37 

Man's predicament is that the strife and misery in the world 
is not the result of ignorance or "evolutionary lag," but the result 
of man's pride and self-centeredness. This has so permeated the 


37 ibid. . |, 255-260. 
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whole range of his experience that he cannot, merely by an act of 
will, liberate himself from his situation and ego-centrism; for that 
matter, all mankind is joined together in this sinfulness. 

It is the honest approach of many existential philosophers 
today that testify to the pessimistic predicament of man today—"a 
tragic sense of life." It is here that the Christian message has 
the answer—it takes away the sin of the world and brings man to his 
essential identity. 

The central message of the New Testament is that he in whom 
there was no sin was "made sin" for us that man might be reconciled 
to God. Here is a human life "totally pledged in responsibility for 
others, a life indeed so concentrated in the selflessness of its 
concern for all other life that it had the consequence of disclosing 
to the community of faith the tremendous fact that in his life the 
essential structure of all life had been revealed. "38 

Cobb explains that "love is the only salvation of spiritual 
man and is unattainable by his own efforts. The spiritual man can 
only love when he is freed from the necessity to love, that is, when 
he knows himself already loved in his self-preoccupation."^ 

In the helpless estate of man, it is God's love and initia¬ 
tive that motivates man to love genuinely. Cobb clarifies this: 

^Nathan A. Scott, Jr., "Faith and Art in a World Awry," 
Motive . XXII: 2 (November 1961), 26. 

39cobb, op. cit. . p. 135. 
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Only if man finds that he is already accepted in his sin and 
sickness, can he accept his own self-preoccupation as it is; and 
only then can his psychic economy be opened toward others, to 
accept them as they are--not in order to save himself, but 
because he doesn't need to save himself. We love only because 
we are first loved. In this way, and only in this way, can the 
spiritual man genuinely and purely love. 

In Christian love, we are free from bondage to ourselves 
without ceasing to be the self-transcending selves of spiritual 
existence. Lover and loved retain their full personal, res¬ 
ponsible autonomy. Love imposes no demand on the one loved: 
it seeks, rather, his freedom. There is no merqing of seif and 
other, as in the love of desire and adoration. 

John's first letter puts it this way, "We love, because he 
first loved us." (I John 4:19) Also, "In this is love, not that we 
loved God but that he loved us and sent his Son to be the expiation 
for our sins. Beloved, if God so loved us, we also ought to love 
one another." (I John 4:10, 11) 

But we must not think of God's love as a gift of grace easily 
given. What breaks man's stubbornness and hard pride is the tremen¬ 
dous price of God's grace as seen in the life and especially the 
death of Christ on the cross. Man as sinner stands under the divine 
judgment, he has nothing to expect but the consequences of his doing, 
namely, reprobation. 

The grace of God, which is divine forgiveness, is the most 
precious word of all because in it the word of God's love takes on 
a new unfathomable and inexhaustible meaning. The cross of Jesus 
Christ is that event where God's judging holiness and God's 


40 lbid 


• ) 


p. 136. 
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reconciling merciful love meet. It is this righteousness of God, 
combining justice and mercy, to which justification by faith corres- 
ponds. And this is the new principle of life in the Christian 
community. 

The self-pride and self-will, the tendency of man to deify 
himself, can be truly overcome only by the message of the reconciling 
death of Jesus Christ. The cross and justification by faith is the 
heart of the New Testament and the center of all true understanding 
of the gospel. 

The response of faith to the grace of God results in repen¬ 
tance, humility, and gratitude. Receiving the grace of God, man 
becomes a new creature; man becomes like God in his proper identity 
of love. Paul writes: "Therefore, if any one is in Christ, he is 
a new creation; the old has passed away, behold, the new has come." 
(II Cor. 5:17) 

We come now to the articulation of this true identity of man 
as "agape"-man. 

Man's True Identity as ll Agape"-Man 

What makes man truly man? What is man's essential identity? 
What is the Christian response to the question of identity? We have 
really attempted to show that man is made in the image of God, and 
his real dignity and humanness is derived from this basic relation¬ 
ship and understanding. But we are still faced with the question, 
how can man fulfill the image of God? How can man know what this 
identity is, and how can he have the power to identify with what is 
meant to be his basic identity? 
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Kelsey argues that, "Man is intended to image the glory of 
God through responsive obedience and grateful acknowledgement of 
God's mercy and providence. Thus man's dignity is a revealed dig¬ 
nity. It is the gift of the image.Brunner concurs: 

When man enters into the love of God revealed in Christ he 
becomes truly human. True human existence is existence in the 
love of God. . . . True humanity is not genius but love, that 
love which man does not possess from or in himself but which he 
receives from God, who is love. True humanity does not spring 
from the full development of human potentialities, but it 
arises through the reception, the perception, and the acceptance 
of the love of God, and it develops and is preserved by "abiding" 
in communion with the God who reveals Himself as Love. 1 * 2 

God's love bestowed on man is revealed in Jesus Christ. It 
is the man Jesus who "reveals God's love by what he says, does, and 
is."**3 To respond to God's love in faith means to accept as truth 
the identity of true man revealed in Jesus Christ. One now knows 
that the true identity of himself is disclosed in Christ rather than 
society. Because it is possible to accept God's love and receive 
one's true identity from God, one is able to accept himself and love 
himself as he is. Until a person is able to accept and love himself 
as he is, he can do nothing for humanity. 


^Kelsey, op. cit. , pp. 73"74. 

^Emil Brunner, The.Christian Doctrine of Creation and 
Redemption (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1952), pp. 58-59. 

43 C. E. B. Cranfield, "Love" in Alan Richardson. Theological 
Word Book (New York: Macmillan, 1951), p. 134; also in James H. 

Cone, Black Theology and Black Power (New York: Seabury Press, 

1969), p. 51. 
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The Christian, as Cobb enunciates so clearly, moves from 
personal existence that exercises personal responsibility in trust 
and obedience (Prophetic existence) to spiritual existence that 
exercises its new freedom in love. 44 In Christian existence the self 
becomes responsible for the choice of the center from which it 
organizes' itself and not only for what it chooses from a given center. 
The Christian wills that the new organizing center is Christ. Even 
"as a person accepts responsibility for his actions and recognizes 
that this requires his control over his emotions and thoughts, then by 
that act he becomes and 'I' that transcends his emotions and 
thoughts." 4 ^ But what controls the "I"? "It cannot be responsible 
for the limits of its own capacity. It cannot be responsible for 
itself as it is given to itself"—it does not transcend itself. 

The affirmation of the Christian is that Jesus Christ is that 
True Man, man's true identity, and as in Bonhoeffer's phrase, Christ 
is the True Man because he was "the man for other.Having 
affirmed this, the Christian wills that Christ dominate the "I" of 

personal existence through the work of the Holy Sirit. It is diffi¬ 
cult to improve on the clear explanation by Professor Cobb: 

^Cobb, op. cit. . p. 123. 

^Ibid.. p. 124. 

46 lkii- 

4 7 D ietrich Bonhoeffer, "Outline for a Book," in his Letters 
and Papers from Prison (London: S. C. M. Press, 1953). 
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The message of Jesus, on the one hand, and the experience of 
the Holy Spirit, on the other, broke through this last barrier 
to total responsibility. The essential demand of God has to do 
precisely with those dimensions of selfhood which the personal 
"I" cannot control. To accept those demands and to accept 
responsibility to live in terms of them is to accept radical 
responsibility for oneself, and that is, at the same time, to 
transcend one's self. That means that the new spiritual "I" is 
responsible both for what it is and for what it is not, both 
for what lies in its power and for what lies beyond its power. 

For the spiritual "I" need not remain itself but can, instead, 
always transcend itself. Thus, spiritual existence is radically 
self-transcending existence.^® 

It is this identification of selfhood, which is the personal 
"I," with Christ, made possible by the Holy Spirit, that is the 
essential identity of man. "Christ in you" as Paul declares (Gal. 
2:20; Col. 1:26-27; 3:1-4) is the new structure of existence for the 
Christian, and Christ in you expresses itself in love. 

The "agape" (love) has been described in many different con¬ 
texts; however, agape is unique not because it is the last and highest 
form of love, but, as Tillich affirms, "because agape enters from 
another dimension into the whole of life and into all qualities of 
love. One could call agape the depth of love or love in relation.to 
the ground of life. One could say that in agape ultimate reality 
manifests itself and transforms life and love. Agape is love cutting 
into love, just as revelation is reason cutting into reason and the 
Word of God is the Word cutting into all words. I|Z * 9 The agape-man is 
the man who has experienced the agape of God that makes him free to 


^Cobb, op, cit ., p. 124. 

^Paul Tillich, Love. Power, and Justice (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1954), p. 33. 
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love without any thought of reciprocation or personal gain. As Cobb 
describes it, "a love that uniquely transcends self-centeredness in a 
genuine concern for the other, untainted by concern for its conse¬ 
quences for the lover."5^ "Agape conquers the ambiguities of 
love. . . . Man can love himself in terms of self-acceptance only if 
he is certain that he is accepted. ... Only in the light and in the 
power of the 'love from above 1 can he love himself.'"51 

Much more can be said about the nature of agape; however, 
suffice it to say that this love is incarnate in the person of Jesus 
Christ-- M the Word become flesh." (John 1:1, 14, 18) In Christ we 
see love, not in abstraction, but in person. In Christianity love 
is something that transcends obedience and justice because in itself 
is the motive for all that was required of man. What identification 
with the new center Christ is able to do is that man is able to love 
others without regard to the effect of that love on himself. All 
other love, no matter how great, can be easily self-centered. "That 
means that he loves others without regard to the fact that only by 
such love can he break out of his self-enclosedness. But every effort 
to love, in order to break out of the misery of self-preoccupation 
and is condemned to intensify it."52 


50cobb, op- cit .. p. 135- 
51n11ich, op. cit .. p. 121. 


52cobb, op. cit ., p. 135. 
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I close with the declaration that man's true identity is as 
agape-man, i.e., man in Christ; for it is only then that one can be 
free from self-preoccupation, and hence, the prior relation of the 
other to the self cannot be relevant. "Agape does not recognize 
value, but creates it. Agape loves and imparts value by loving. The 
man who is loved by God has no value in himself; what gives him value 
is precisely the fact that God loves him."53 

One more word, and this is a word for all Christians, is that 
in being the agape-man, there is peace, joy and hope; but there is 
also suffering. "Openness to the other is openness to his sin and 
suffering as well as to his joy, and that means that love brings 
pain."5^ But in suffering the capacity for love increases, and in 
the midst of suffering, there is a deeper peace and joy. This also 
means, as with Tillich, both love and power must be interrelated. 

"Love is the foundation, not the negation of power."55 He goes on 
to say, "It is the strange work of love to destroy what is against 
love."5^ 

We have searched for the identity of the Japanese American; 
we have attempted to show the reason behind the pluralistic strategy. 

We have now concluded with the deeper and basic identity which all 
men seek, which is our identity as real persons—a man in Christ, the 
agape-man. It is this basic identity that seeks the highest for all 
men—the man for other. 

5\obb, op. cit .. p. 136. 

5 ^|bid .. p. 49. 


53Nygren, op. cit .. p. 78. 
55 ti 11ich, op. cit .. p. 49 
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